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CHAPTER ONE 


I suppose you would say that it all started on the first night of 
JLewis' play at the Regent Theatre, an old mausoleum of a 
'place which had been closed since the blitz. The acoustics 
were not good and the seats were hard. It was draughty. In 
fact, everything had been done to make the audience as 
uncomfortable as possible. 

Yet on this night it was - packed with celebrities who were 
eyeing each other in that sly way celebrities do, conscious 
always of the front they have to put up, laughing just a little 
too loudly and greeting one another a little too profusely. 
There were rows of them. Anna and I must have been the 


only two nonentities in the stalls. But then, of course, we had 
come to see Lewis’ play and he wasn't anybody much as yet. 



The rest of the audience had obviously turned out to see 

the great Richard Winter. The veteran star had been off the 

stage for three years and this evening he was to make a come- 

1 tck. Everybody was wanting to know whether he still 

•ssessed the magic which had caused his name to be already 

legend in the theatrical world. Secretly they hoped that 

Vinter would come a purler, at least the actors in the audience 

4 He was not greatly liked in the profession. 

*° r ^ nna and we j ust wanted Lewis to have a big 

Success. He was a very good friend of ours, and since he ate, 

yank, thought and dreamt the theatre we felt he certainly 

deserved a break. This play of his had been sent to all the 

managers in town and they had all returned it, some with 

compliments, some not. But that hadn't deterred Lewis. He 

had immense faith in himself and when he met Janet Winter 

he discovered someone who had an equal faith. She was only 

recently out of the academy, a fresh, attractive girl whom you 

“ uld " 1 Pa» up in a crowd. The two of them fell in love and 

added her weight to the effort of getting Lewis’ play on. 

She showed it to her father, Richard Winter, and he was 

eventually persuaded to back it and take the leading role 

hmisdf Janet herself was billed as the ingenue and Lewis 
produced. 

Anna was trying to show me where Noel Coward was 
mg when there was a hush in the audience and the manager 
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tbcatre c ‘?™ in front of the curtain. He coughed ifitt* 
h,s hand tugged at his shirt cuffs, and then said : ® * 

to s.,Hd7 1CS a r d gcntlem , en ' 1 regret to announce that owing 

ton eh, £ d ' S >T' 0 n ^ ', Vintcr be ™ a ble to ap£a? 
Il f' n i P r ilrt be ,akcn b y Mr. Ge raid Carson " 

There wTan evcd ‘ I V 01 " the / :,,rtain :uld then vanished. 

secretly Dieted A T f ; om , the stalls ' The actors were* 
secretly pleased. A man behind me said : “ I knew the old* 

boy would never do it. He must be older than God/' 

I turned to Anna. . 

“"a 5 X™' play down the drain -” 1 sa ‘d sadly. 

andshl k™ dlCh f em *? * hink so ' She ' d read ‘he script 
and she knew more about plays than I did. 

restless C, 'i rt , aln TT.* up ' and for a time the audience was 
whirffeot f tl ' e ,' vorst ' Thc P la V was a slow drama 
• , t b \ P StCam gTaduall y and 11 secm,? d that the customers s 
n «pht not wait for it to reach full pressure. But somehow " 

rmh„dncf1 nd by i th f e r d of thc sccond act thc y were openly 
enthusiastic and at the final curtain they gave it a big 

reception. J ° 6 

A " na ' v ‘? s jubilant over having been right. On occasions 
like this it is never wise to remind her of when she has been 
wrong, so I said 1 was extremely lucky to have such a cle\«g? 
wile A bit heavy-handed, 1 admit, but there was no need U 

f.d to make vc,lc d cracks about sarcasm, which she did all the * 
time we were stumbling our way up the gangway, -.jA 

I went in search of my hat and coat and you could tell fro nT 
thc various remarks in the foyer that Lewis was? all set for. 
success. We waited to have a word with him,4)ut he was 
surrounded with people. So we left a message to say we 
would be at Charlie’s if he had the time iof a quick drink. 

Charlie’s was a garish bar-cum-restaurant, patronised by 
many disreputable characters and a small handful of reputable 
ones. But all the bars in town were crowded these days, and 
Charlie’s was the one place you could be sure of a seat. 

We sat down at a table and Charlie himself "brought tb* 
drinks. : Lie had one of those ugly faces you don’t quite believ? 
are true when you first see them. He was usually pretty 
dirty-looking, too, but this evening he was resplendent in a 
clean white coat and his hair was plastered back tight. 

“ ’Evenin’, Mr. Warren. 'Evenin’, Mrs. Warren. How are 
you keeping ? ” 
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« 1 said I was all right, and Anna said she was all right, 

' too. 

“ And the young fellow. How’s he ? " 

” About to celebrate his first birthday,” 1 said. 

“ Well, well,” said Charlie. ” That's nice. Must be 
exciting — watching him grow up.” 

5 1 sipped my drink. " He won’t grow up silently. That’s 

his trouble.” 

“ Keep you awake much ? ” Charlie gave a sort of grin. 
” Too much for a tired policeman.” 

Anna said : ” Don’t you listen to him. He never gets up 
anyway.” 

” i m the breadwinner,” I said. “ I’m entitled to some 
. privileges.” 

Charlie smiled. ” Been running many people in ? ” 

“ Business is pretty brisk, as a matter of tact. Thinking of 
opening up a few new jails.” 

Charlie saw someone else he knew and with a nod to us he 
walked off, his flat feet splaying at violent angles across the 
floor. 

This is lousy gin,” said Anna, making a wry face. 

* . . ^ crve you right. \ ou ought to know better than to have 
gin in war-time.” 

But, darling, you so seldom buy me one. I have to 

Seize my opportunities.” She gave one of those looks, patted 

her hair and went on drinking. " You know,” she said 

presently, I think it was strange that Winter didn’t appear 
in the play.\ i * 

“ Probably had a cold.” 

i ■ P?* , he J vas t,ie lcad - Not many managements would 
nave- let the show go on without the lead.” 

T„: Sai ‘> a ‘°! ,or Lc " ,s ' P*'>y that was still a success, 
mat understudy wasn t exactly tremendous.” 

stand^lt^U ” T baCkCd thC Sh ° W - 1 mean ~ 1 d °n’t undcr- 

-firiinW LO °H 1 Said / ' My S ucss is that Winter was 

Ind T S h T n , away r ° m thc thcatrc f °r three years now 

tlLesTi: in k s n u^- SPC,U ° ne °‘ th05C ln - 

Anna gazed at her empty glass pointedly. 

whvdid l! apS ^’° U rC ri8hL ’ * • But if he was stin drinking, 
h ?. he attempt to put the show on at all ? ” 

1 bat s silly. . ^ ou might as well ask why he tried to play 
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Hamlet three years back and fell into the orchestra pit in the > 
middle of a soliloquy scene." 

Anna still stared at her glass. " I suppose there's some- 
thing in that. It’s an awful pity. That part to-night would 
have suited him perfectly. . . . Did you say anything about 
buying me another drink, darling ? " 

T winced at the direct attack. "I didn’t, Mrs. Warren..- 
But I will. Only one, mind you.” * Tvi 

I called Charlie and he brought a gin. Anna told him it 
was lousy stuff and asked if he made it out the back some- 
where. Charlie looked very shocked. 

“ I have to buy what I can get, Mrs. Warren. 'Course I 
admit it ain’t quite up to standard, but what can I do ? " 

It’s a racket,’’ she said. " You ought to put my husband 
on to it — 

If you had the law on them, then there’d be no gin at all,” 
said Charlie. “ And I don't care for methylated spirits 
myself.” He laughed at his own joke and asked what show 
we had been to. 

“New play at the Regent," I said. "Damn good, too. 
Friend of ours wrote it." 

" Oh," said Charlie, " the Regent. That ain’t been °P cn j|^ 
— not since the blitz. I saw something about it in the paper n *j 
the other day. Wasn’t old Richard Winter in it ? *’ 

He was to have been,” Anna told him. “ But the under- 
study went on in his place at the last moment." 

“ You don’t say. Took ill, 1 suppose. Nice old chap, 
Winter. Regular gentleman. Come in here once, or twice 
when he was at the Regent about four years ago. Used to 
knock it back pretty much.” . ^ 

" That’s what we think he’d been doing to-night," I said. 

" You don’t say.” Charlie shook his head sadly. Then he 
shuffled off, still shaking his head. In his more sober moments 
he fancied himself as a philosopher, viewing the wicked world 
from behind his chromium-plated bar. 

Five minutes later, Lewis came in, followed by Janet. 

She was a brunette with widely set eyes, high cheek bones, an<^ 
a slim figure. ' , 'M 

To-night she was wearing a black fur that made her sallow f 
face look extraordinarily beautiful. 

" Hello, there,” said Lewis. “ You know Janet ? ” 

" By sight,” I said. 

Two friends of mine,” Lewis told her. " Mr. and Mrs. 
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Warren. You said you wanted to meet a detective. Well, 
he’s one.” 

Janet gave us a terrific smile and sat down. 

“The show was a big success,” I said. “Let me con- 
gratulate the two of you.” 

“ Me, too,” said Anna. 

We ordered some more drinks and Lewis leant back in his 
chair and dabbed his forehead with a handkerchief. He was 
the tall, fair type. Full sensitive lips and blue eyes. 

" There were one or two sticky moments,” he said. “ But 
I think on the whole it went over all right. Didn’t you think 
Janet was marvellous ? ” lie reached out and held her hand. 

We said we did. It was obviously a wonderful night for 
them. 

“ What happened to Winter ? ” I asked presently. 

Lewis and Janet looked at each other. Then Lewis said : 
" Well, he’s sort of disappeared.” 

“ You mean lie didn't turn up ? ” suggested Anna. 

• “ We haven’t seen him lor two days,” said Janet. 

“ That’s funny,” I said. ” Where do you think he is ? ” 
They both hesitated. “ Shall we tell him ? ” said Lewis. 
Janet nodded. 

“ Well, it’s this way,” he said, taking a pull at his cigarette. 
“Everything went all right until— let me see— it’s Monday 
to-day — yes, until last Friday. He’d been behaving perfectly. 
But Friday morning he was late. We waited and presently he 
arrived at the stage-door in a taxi ” 

” He was drunk,” said Janet. ” I haven’t seen him like 
that— not for years. But I expect you know what he was like 
before he retired ? ” 

‘I Well,” I saiclf “ He was a little fond of the bottle." 

; “ That ’ s putting it very politely.” She smiled. “ People 

.always do. They seem to imagine I’m sensitive about it. 

But they’re quite wrong. He’s my father and he’s a great 

actor, but somehow we’ve never got on well together. I was 

very small when he left mother and I’ve never hit it off with 
Christine.” 

" You mean the second Mrs. Winter ? ” 

“ Yes. She didn’t like me, cither. So when I. left school 
I went and lived by myself.” 

“ Anyway,” continued Lewis. “ He was very drunk We 
< ? nce . 1 the reh earsal that morning and we left him in one 
Ot the dressing-rooms to sleep it off. In the afternoon he'd 
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disappeared. The next day he didn’t show up and I was 
worried. You see, he was responsible for the financial side of 
the production and — well — there were bills and tilings to be 
paid. The following day ” 

“ Sunday ? ” I prompted. 

“ 1 bat s right. On the Sunday, Janet ran him to earth at 
the old house in Hampstead.” 

“ He and Christine have moved from there for the last three 
months,” explained Janet. ” I told him how worried Lewis 
was and he said he would see to things but that he didn’t feel 
he could play in the show.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Anna. 

Charlie arrived with some drinks. 

” I don’t know,” said Janet. ” On the next morning— 
this morning, Lewis got a letter to say that everything had 
been arranged with the bank and that all was well. Neither 
of us have seen him since.” 

“ That’s odd,” I said. 

• ” Not really if you knew father. He was terribly tempera- 
mental. I expect some little thing had upset him. The main 
thing is that it didn’t ruin the show.” 

It certainly didn’t,” I said. * ui 

” But he seemed to crack up all of a sudden.” Lewis 
drank the remains of a whisky. “ That w’as what was so 
peculiar. I think it was something to do with those two 
notes.” 

” Notes ? ” I queried. 

” On Tuesday and Wednesday father got a letter,” said 
Janet. “ Lewis feels sure that they made him change his 
mind. But I don’t think there’s anything in it myself. . . . 
It’s half-past ten, Lewis. 1 think we ought to be getting on to 
David’s party if we’re going.” 

“ All right,” said Lewis. " Well, thanks a lot, both of you, 
for coming along and clapping.” 

“ Drop in and see us one night soon,” said Anna. “ And I \ 
hope you have some good notices. You deserve them.” 

“ He will,” said Janet. “ I’m sure of it. It’s been 
nice meeting you. You’ll excuse us rushing off, wor 

1 pp 

you r 

We all shook hands and then Lewis and Janet left, arm in 


$ 


arm. 


We didn’t stay much longer. The place was getting noisy. 
All the Allied Nations seemed to be sitting round the bar and 
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Charlie was having a hell of a time understanding what they 
wanted. 

When we got outside, it was pitch black. Luckily Anna 
had remembered her torch, and except lor grazing an odd 
lamp-post we got back to Soho Square without incident. 

“ Won’t it be wonderful,” said Anna, as we climbed the 
stairs to the flat. “ Won't it be wonderful when there isn’t 
any black-out.” 

I said it would be. “ We shall all have to wear dark 
glasses at night.” 

Our arrival into the flat was heralded by loud squawls from 
the youngest member of the family. It was usually difficult 
for us to have an evening out, but two weeks ago we had 
discovered an elderly spinster living on the floor below who 
said she would just love to look after the baby any night we 
wanted. She was here now, a dour, bespectacled creature 
with a pinched face. 

Anna took off her coat. ^ 

” Has he been any trouble, Miss Pain ? ” 

Miss Pain beamed through her spectacles. 

"He’s been a lamb. Positively a lamb. Not a sound 
-join him until just now. . . . You did tell me his name but 
you know I’ve quite forgotten it.” 

" John,” said Anna, and then went on to tell Miss Pain how 
Kind it was of her to come in for the evening. 

Oh, I don t mind at all. You sec, I can always read a 
book and the little chap’s quite company for me.” 

She departed in a flurry and we were left alone to deal with 
Master John Warren. He was in one of his petulant moods 
when he just wanted to squaw] and squawl and squawk Wc 
did everything we knew to get him to calm down, even 
inducing Buzz, the cat, to peer into the cot and allow his tail to 
be pulled. All to no purpose. 

It was nearly two hours before he finally settled. Our 
tempers were raw and we were both very tired. We climbed 
into bed and prayed he would sleep through the night. 

r*r^ e xt C ^° ned i wit T hout the telephone. At four o’clock it 
rang. That woke John and as soon as he was properly 

“id abo r “ tha ‘ “ C "' aS h ™ Sr >'- He »>«»“ to tell 

I padded into the lounge and lifted the receiver 
. Is that Warren ? ” It was McKay, the chi 


chief of the 
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special section of the C.I.D. to which I was attached. “ I hev 
a job for ye.” he said in his pronounced Scots' burr. 

“ Can’t it wait till the morning, sir ? ” < 

" It’s a job out at Hampstead,” he persisted. 

“ Aren't there any police at Hampstead ? ” I was more 
than a little annoyed. He had a habit of springing things like 
this on me. , : « 

“ Aye, I know how ye feel, but this is important. It may 
only be an accident.” ' n * 

“ They’re all like that,” I said. " Why can’t people die in 
their beds in a respectable manner.” 

” This one died in his bath,” said McKay with a chuckle. 

” The point is I’ve had special instructions that it must be 
handled verra carefully. Wee bit of string pulling behind the 
scenes, ye understand ? ” 

” So it’s one of those ? ” I said. “ All right, sir. I’ll getj 
dressed. Where exactly is it ? ” 

He gave me a Hampstead address and then asked how 
John was. 

" He’ll get convulsions if he screams much louder,” I said. 
" Ah, the rascal ! I’ll be coming round to see him one of 
these days. . . . Remember me to your wife.” 4 

He rang off. I returned to the bedroom and startc 
getting into my clothes. It is not nice getting into any kind, 
of clbthes at four in the morning and I was in a mood to 
bemoan my fate. I began to think how much better it would 
be to have a job with regular hours. They said that crime 
didn’t pay. It certainly didn’t — from the angle of the police. 

“ Not off again,” said Anna as she came into the room. 

“ I wonder you don’t take your bed down to the station alid 
down with it. 


» » 


” I can’t help it,” I said. “ I have to go to Hampstead to 

see somebody who’s dead.” „ . 

She smiled as I struggled with my tie. ” Good-bye, -sne 

said. “ Shall I see you at breakfast ? ” v 

“ You may. You may indeed.” 

I put on a coat and walked to the door. ^ 

“ Hope you enjoy yourself. Drop in again sometime^ 


she said/ “It’s always nice for the child to meet its father. 

1 her. “If you don’t attend to it quickly it 11 burst 


I kissed 
its lungs,” I said. 


I managed to find a taxi after a bit of searching. Tjie 
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driver raised a groan about going to Hampstead, but the bribe 
of a double fare and the sight of my warrant card changed his 
mind. 

In about ten minutes we had stopped outside a large gaunt 
house. I paid the driver and stumbled up the steps to the 
front door. I noticed a wide stretch of garden and a high wall 
separated it from the next house. 

There was a constable on the door. I told him who I was 
■and he stepped aside to let me pass. 

“ Who’s dead ? ” I asked. 

“ Actor,” he said. “ Chap called Richard Winter." 

“ My God,” I said, and began to remember what Lewis had 
told me. 

Inside I found a uniformed inspector in charge of things. 
He was very spruce and very military. With him was a 
special constable with a very Oxford accent. 

“ ’Evening, sergeant,” said the inspector. “ The doctor’s 
on his way and I took the precaution of sending for the finger- 
prints people.” 

” Good,” I said. " It’H'be like a throe-ringed circus.” 

He ignored this and said : “ Would you want to look at the 
body first ? ” 

A * ” I’d rather hear how it was found.” 

The dim hall smelled musty. There were Napoleonic 
cartoons on the wall and a large grandfather clock which 
creaked with every swing of its pendulum. The effect was 
eerie and I shivered slightly. 

Now, Sanders,” said the inspector to the special con- 
body” " TCU thC Scrgcant cxact, y how you found the 

“ Well,” said the special constable, looking down his nose 
at me. I was on this beat. I come on two evenings a week 
you know. I’m part-time. I was passing here about three 
o clock when I thought I saw someone in the garden.” 

„ " as there someone in the garden ? ” I asked. 

«< tt ^ don } kn ° w \ Sanders seemed vaguely offended. 

However, I went to look and naturally I tried the front door. 
*° my surprise it u'as open, unlocked.” 

“ Was the door actually ajar, or was it latched ? ” 

Actually ajar.” 

“ AH right,” I said.- ” Go on.” 

hnncA 1 . 11 !? 118 ^ 1 I T had better invest «gate. I went through the 
house and when I came to the bathroom I found the light on 
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and a man in the bath. I could tell he was dead. So I 
immediately phoned the station from here.” 

” I see,” l said. ” Thanks very much. Now, inspector, 

I’d like to look at the body.” * * 

We went up the wide stairs. It was all sombre and 
gloomy. Victorian furnishing with yards of plush and heavy, 
over-ornate furniture. At the top of the stairs was a signed 
portrait of Ellen Terry and on the other side a horrible coloured^! 
picture of Irving. * • ' -1 

He pushed open a door along the corridor. The light was 

on. . 1 

I was surprised to see a completely modem bathroom with 
a sunk bath and a shower. Lying in the bath, quite naked, 
was Richard Winter. 

You couldn’t fail to recognise that classic countenance, 
even though the face was bloated and the head hanging at an '*■ 
unnatural angle. 

He was not a pretty sight. Fatter than you would 
imagine, his arms absurdly thin. The famous Roman nose 
was mottled with red patches and he was quite b?ld. 
Evidently on the stage, apart from wearing corsets, he wore a 
wig. . 

I remembered seeing him as Macbeth when I was seventeen 
his handsome, war-like appearance, his magnificent command 
of blank verse. He’d seemed a sort of hero then, at the height 
of his fame with autograph hunters haunting the stage door. 
Women going crazy over him, mobbing his car when he 
arrived in the evenings. The great Winter 1 Idol of every 

stage from Broadway to Moscow. ■ 

. No, I couldn’t believe this was the same man. Not this 
obese, under-developed creature. Yet it was, of course. It 
seemed an ignominious end to such a trail of glory. Macbeth 
lying dead in fourteen inches of soapy water. 

1 must have been silent for some time. The inspector 

“ Looks as though he drowned,” I said. Tell more when 

the doctor arrives.” . 

I glanced around the bathroom. All the usual object# 

Nail-brushes, tooth-paste, a sponge and an array of little bottles 

of disinfectant and mouth-wash on the glass Selves. Th 

panels over the bath were glass, too. Glass cut with a design 

of waves and fish. • . .. . . * rnil cprs 

On the wall Lung an old dressing-gown, a suit— the trousers 
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suspended by braces from the peg, and a battered wide- 
brimmed hat. 

There was the noise of footsteps on the stairs and the 
doctor appeared. 

He was a nervous, short little man wjth spectacles and a 
perpetual cold. This cold had reduced his nose to a ripe 
^strawberry colour. 

“ This is a hell of a time to get anybody out ? ” he snapped. 
“ You again, Warren. You seem to like early morning 
sessions. Why the blazes don't you kill ’em off at a reasonable 
hour ? ” 

He gave what was meant to be a smile, nodded curtly at the 
inspector, and set down his bag. Slowly and methodically he 
examined Richard Winter. We both watched him. 

Then I lit a cigarette. 

" Have you let anybody else know about this ? ” I asked 
the inspector. 

" I phoned his brother, Sir Adrian Winter, and his wife, 
Mrs. Winter.” 


Sir Adrian was a big, important man. Head of several 
armament factories. On half a dozen production committees. 
A man very close to the government. I began to understand 
Vhat McKay meant. Naturally it would have to be handled 
tactfully. Sir Adrian wouldn't want any scandal. He 
probably disapproved of his brother, Richard, heartily. To 
men of Sir Adrian’s calibre, the stage was not quite respectable. 

The doctor sighed and straightened up. 

He was drowned. That’s my initial diagnosis. Seems 
to have been drinking heavily. At least, that’s what I’d say.” 

Any idea how it happened ? ” I asked. 

The doctor took off his spectacles, held them up to the 
^ 1/ an( ^ then put them on again. 

“ jytW got a pretty nasty bruise on his head.” 

• . 1 he d , lr en drunk and slipped while in the bath, d’you 
think he could have knocked himself out and drowned that 
way t 


#*• . — . . . 1 an irritating habit of 

appeanng immensely superior to any suggestions from out- 
side • But it s not very likely. You look at the bruise.” 

of thT? i 1C . mea , nt - Thc bruise was high up on the back 
o the head and the skin was lacerated. Scarcely the sort of 

Pl ^Perh^ ad i e h A- !i lttn » lg >' oursclf on the of a bath. 

Perhaps he did it before he got into the bath,” I said. 
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“ What about the geyser ? Could there have been any fumes 

from that ? " • 'S •« 

The uniform inspector had just come through the door. 1 
“ Talking of fumes ? ” he asked. “ I thought of that myself. 

But there couldn’t have been any." 

“ Why not ? " . 

“ The gas was disconnected from this house over two^-j 

months ago." [ ' 

" Well, that settles that." I said. 

The doctor laughed. " He must, have been a tough old 

boy to take a cold bath at this time of the year." , ' 

There was a silence. Then the uniformed inspector said ! 

“ I bet a fiver he never did." 

I began to think that. too. Winter wasn't the type who 
would crack the ice in the Serpentine and go for a swim. 
Beside, why should he suddenly return to this house where he 
hadn’t lived for three months, calmly take off his clothes and 
have a bath? A cold one, at that. It didn’t make sense. 
True, he was probably drunk. But I didn t feel that all the 
alcohol in the world could, give a satisfactory explanation. 

“ About what time d’you reckon he died, doc ? >f 

" Damn it, I can't tell you that until I've done a p.m. 1 
" Roughly,” I persisted. “ Just an estimate.” „ 

“ About four days, I should say. And not less than three. 

He snapped his bag shut and flicked some dust off his coat. 

Three days. Yet Janet had said she d seen her father on 
Sunday morning, forty-eight hours ago The doctor might be 
wrong, but he was a cagey bird. He always knew more than 

hC 1° began to get intrigued. It didn’t look like an 

any more. It looked . . 1 but Janet had said Sunday ) 

distinctly. Damn it, I thought, you can t talk to a dead man 

or can you ? ’ 


£ 
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CHAPTER TWO 

• 

The fingerprints boys arrived, dusted everything, took a lot of 
' pictures, and then departed. The ambulance was waiting 
^ , outside in the street to take Winter to the mortuary. They’d 

wanted to move the body at once, but I said it was better to 
leave it until Mrs. Winter arrived. 

I went through every room in the house. Most of them 
were covered in dust sheets. Only what I took to be Winter’s 
•*"\]own room showed any signs of recent habitation. There was 
a suitcase open on the bed and some suits lying beside it, a pile 
of money on the dressing-table, and two half-smoked cigars 
stubbed out in an ashtray. The bed had not been slept in for 
♦' some time. 

On a chair reclined the wig that Winter wore in life. A 
symbol of two people. The actor and the man. I knew the 
actor. I’d seen him play. But the man . . . ? 

What sort of person was the Richard Winter who had 
walked out through the stage-door every night ? I knew that 
, ^he drank heavily. Why he had done that I didn’t know. In 
* /act, I knew nothing. That was the trouble. It was not like 
dealing with an ordinary man at all. 

I wandered down the stairs again and into the drawing- 
room. I pulled the dustcovers off the chairs. It was more 
like a salon than anything else. Louis XIV furniture, elegant, 
impractical. Furniture made for exaggerated manners, for a 1 
race of people apart. Men with high heels and women with 
; •their hair dressed in absurd, mountainous decoration. 

^ /n the comer was a Boulle pedestal clock, delicately ornate, 
i From the ceiling hung a glass chandelier. The chairs were 
. gut and tapestry. • j 

Was this Richard Winter ? Had he sat here, poised on 
one of these chairs discussing the merits of a new play ? 
oomehow I couldn’t imagine it. 

a By the fireplace was a bookcase containing French classics, 
t ^Beautifully bound editions of Balzac, Moltere, Zola, and 
Anatole France. I pulled out one of the Balzac, and I was 
surprised to find that the pages were uncut. Evidently 
nobody had ever read it. I put the book back and took out 

^bli h bne * 11 was the same - Just as it had come from the , 
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I was jerked out ol my thoughts by tin- sound ol voices in 
the hall. A detective constable came into the room, his feet 
making no hoise on the thick carpet. McKay had sent him 
down to give me a hand. He was an amusing, likeable chap 
called .Elliot. Fond of women and possessed of a Rabelaisian 
sense of humour that had set his thick Rps in a perpetual grin. 

“ This is a fine old business," he said. “ Mrs. Winter has 
just arrived. Shall I take her up and show her what remains 
of her late lamented ? " 

Yes, of course," I said. 

He don’t look a very pretty sight. Better put a blanket 
over the bottom half, hadn’t I ? " He gave me a wink. 
Perhaps you’d better." 

Okay, sergeant. ... By the way, have you heard that 
one about th6 sultan and his eunuchs ? " 

“ No," I said. " And I don’t want to hear it now. You 
take Mrs. Winter upstairs and then bring her down to me." 

" Righto." He went out into the hall. 

I heard a woman's voice and then footsteps climbing the 
stairs. Through the french windows I saw the glimmering 
headlights of the ambulance. The driver had started up the 
engine. He revved it up and down because it was cold. The^ 
long strip of garden was in darkness and you couldn’t see the 
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police who were standing there*, waiting to take Winter away. 

I sat do\Vn in one of the chairs and presently Elliot 
appeared again. His face was still set in a grin. He saw 
something funny in everything'. Even death amused him. 

" She’s coming down,” he said. " Didn’t half create when 
she saw him. Wept all over the place till her face was 
streaked with eye-black. Strange how women never forget to 
make up. In the raids I pulled some of ’em out of wreckage 
and the first thing they did was to reach for their handbags. 
Even if they hadn’t any clothes they’d stop and smear on some 

lipstick. ..." , , r .... . , 

He walked back to the door and escorted Mrs. W inter into 

the room. She was dressed in a smart black tailor-made 

costume and a blouse with a white ruffle collar. She had a 

good figure. Bit on the plump side. Her dark hair hung 

straight and was cut in a Colbert fringe. . She must have been 

about thirty. ,, . , T-»n- . a 

" This is Detective-sergeant Warren, said Elliot. He s £ 

m ch,1 I r I ^ e w °^ 1 she said, holding out a gloved hand. 
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J took it and stared into her eyes. They were red and tear- 
stained. 

" Ail right, Elliot," I said. “ The ambulance men can get 
busy.” 

Elliot nodded and left the room. 

“ You don’t mind if I sit down," she said, toying with a 
small handkerchief. “ But it’s been such a shock. . . . How 
n 3 id it happen ? ” 

" I don’t know, Mrs. Winter. That’s what I’m here for. 
To find out. . . . Now, do you mind if I ask you a few 
questions ? ” 

She dabbed at her face with the handkerchief. 

“ All right," she said. 

" When did you last see your husband ? " 

She paused. " Well, we live now in a flat in Park Street, 
. you know. It was so difficult to get servants, so we decided 
to close down this big place until the war’s over. You know, 
of course, that he was to appear in this new play ? " 

I told her I’d been at the first night. 

" I don’t suppose it’ll be a success without Richard," she 
said. 

I didn’t disillusion her. 

She continued : " He was such a great actor . . . such a 
great actor.” She intoned the words like a prayer. 

“ Quite so,” I said. "The last of a famous tradition." 

■i:, I can t believe it’s true. I can’t believe it’s really 
Richard lying up there. . . .” She broke off into sobs and 
I waited lor her to compose herself. 

£ Police were carrying a stretcher through the hall and down 
.the steps. ‘ Mind out 1 What are you trying to do ? 
Squash me against the bleedin’ wall ! " 

I got up and shut the door and their voices became a 
distant buzz. The engine of the -ambulance was still being 
revved up and down. 

In a moment she looked at me. 

14 S0I Ty" sbe said - '* What were you asking me ? ” 

^ When did you last see your husband ? " 

•4 J? wouId be Wedn esday. You see, I was going down 
mto the country to visit some friends. I left him at the flat." 

4( And you didn’t see him after that ? " 

No. 

"? idyou that he wasn't going to act in the play, 
tnat he disappeared from the theatre on Friday morning f " 
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Yes. Janet rang me up to ask if I knew where he was.” 
And did you know ? ” 

I told her she was behaving stupidly. I felt sure he 
would show up. He never let a play down in his life before.” 

The body had been placed in the ambulance. There was a 
grinding of gears as the car drove away from the house. 

“ Have you been back to the flat since last Wednesday ? ” 

She shook her head. “ I've just come up from the* 
country.” 

" I see. . . . Now, Mrs. Winter, can you explain why 
your husband should return here and take a bath, a cold 
bath ? ” 

The question disconcerted her. There was a pause before 
she answered. 

" Sometimes he was not quite himself. He needed looking 
after like a child. ... I can't say why he should do that, 
but he was apt to be eccentric now and then. . . . Why are 
you asking me all these’ questions ? It was an accident, 
wasn’t it ? ” • 

“ I don’t know,” I said. “ The circumstances are a little 
strange, Mrs. Winter. And I have to make a satisfactory 
statement to the coroner.” , 

“ I see.” She smoothed down her skirt. Her eyes wen* 
watching me all the time. 

“ How long had you and Mr. Winter been married, Mrs. 
Winter ? ” 

“ Eight years. It was a romance, you know.” She 
turned her face away toward the french windows. " I had 
just left the academy and I was mad on the theatre. I wanted 
so much to be a success. . . . Richard was one of my heroes. 
He was acting in Shakespeare at the time. I sat in the stalls 
every night for a week, and at the end of that week I somehow 
knew I would never climb to his heights. I would only be a 
mediocre actress. ... I was desperately disappointed and I 
tried hard to persuade myself that I was wrong, but it was 
useless. I have never been any good at deluding myself and I 
realised I would have to face the fact that my ambitions were 
beyond my reach.” 

“ And then ? ” I prompted. , . . , 1 

“ At a party I met Richard. We fell in love and at the 
end of a month he asked me to marry him. He did- so need 
someone to look after him. . . . And, well, we had a quiet 
honeymoon and settled down here. We were very happy. 
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Richard was such an artistic person. He wasn’t only inter- 
ested in the theatre. He liked literature, music, painting. 
On the stage he went from success to success. He always said 
he owed everything to me. ... You see, he was impatient 
over the small things. He hated talking business and 
arranging terms. I did all that for him.” 

'jpL I wondered what connection there was between the man 
she described and the man who had died in the bath upstairs. 
I could see her as an ardent young student falling for a great 
actor. I could see him preening himself amid her fulsome 
flattery. I could imagine, too, the way she had of managing 
things. Yes, it was all quite clear. Her relations with the 
actor were obvious. But the man . . . ? 

• “ Mr. Winter had been married before, hadn’t he ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Yes ... but his first wife left him. She's in America 
now. She never really understood him, I'm sure. She was 
selfish. She didn’t make any allowances for his genius. She’d 
left him several years before I first met him. He never spoke 
of her. He wanted to wipe the memory from his brain. I 
. think she made him very unhappy.” 

^Suddenly I became conscious of a slight noise outside the 
French windows. Swiftly I got up and crossed the room. I 
- flung open the windows. There was no one there, but I had 
a queer feeling that there had been a moment ago. 

• * stepped into the darkness. For a second I stood there 

^training my ears for any sound. I thought I heard a swish 

• ^though someone were pushing through the shrubbery on to 

. Whoever it was had got away and I knew it would be 

futile to try and follow. I returned to the room and shut the 
windows. 

, X y inte / was leaning forward in her seat, her brows 

furrowed in a frown. 

„ Was ’ ” s ^ e as^d anxiously. 

,,vr n nJ" 0Ught we had a visit0r ." 1 said. " But I think I was 

jwrong. 

79 “A visitor ? ” 

” Someone trying to get in through the french windows.” 
men ?" 1 See * ’ * ‘ Could lt have been one of the police- 

ifcj , “ Hardly,” 1 said. 

I opened the door into the hall and called for Elliot. He 
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was sitting on an oak settee by the grandfather clock, reading 
a newspaper. 

“ Put a couple of men out there in front,” I said. " See if 
you can pick up anyone.” 

Why, have you heard something, sergeant ? ” 

Yes,” I said. 

Might be the press. They’ve smelled out Winter’s death 
already. Been a couple of them on the phone.” 

You didn't tell them.anything ? ” 

I told them there’d be a hand-out later from the Press 
Bureau.” His eyes twinkled. ” I'll take a couple of the 
locals, shall I ? High-class War Reserves they have here in 
Hampstead. That fellow who found Winter is a B.B.C. 
announcer. He’s going to give me lessons in voice pro- 
duction.” 

Go on,” I said. “ Get moving.” 

Okay, sarge.” He slid off the seat, pocketed his news- 
paper, and went to the front door. 

1 went back into the drawing-room. Mrs. Winter was 
standing by the writing desk. I began to feel that her grief 
had evaporated. Perhaps she had visions of herself in the 
future as the guardian of the Winter legend, holding anni- 
versary celebrations, writing a biography of the great man, 
keeping his name alive, and graciously attending first nights. 

“ Well, I think I’ve told you everything," she said. 

” Not quite, Mrs. Winter. I’m afraid I shall have to 
trouble you a little longer. Tell me, this new play was to have 
been your husband's return to the stage after three years, 
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wasn’t it ? ” 

She nodded. " Yes. You see, three years ago he had 
been on a world tour. He had overdone things and he 
collapsed with a nervous breakdown. I decided that he must 
have a long rest.” 

Did she really think I believed that ? Did she imagine I 
knew nothing of the drunken bouts into which Winter had - 
sunk ? I couldn’t tell from watching her. I had the feeling 
that she was posing, reciting a story fit only for a publicity 
blurb. A story that she would tell again and again tc r 
worshippers at the shrine of the great actor. Suddenly I 
realised that her personality matched the exotic elegance of 
the room I was sure she had chosen that furniture because, 
in her own mind, she regarded it as the right background for a 

genius. *1 
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“ For a year he was in a nursing home,” she said. “ Then 
he grew stronger and the doctors said he might come home. 

So I brought him back here and for the last two years up to 
now he had led a very quiet existence. ... He was fond of 
listening to concerts on the radio, and he loved his books. 
Together we planned his future productions. There was never 
) *.any question of his not going back to the stage. That was his 
life, you understand. Occasionally we had a few friends to 
dinner and discussed old times. Richard was concerned about 
the world, you know. He felt that it was destroying itself. 

I remember when the war started he stood by the windows 
there and said to me : “ Christine, the curtain is £oing up on 
chaos. Nothing will ever be the same again. 

' It was hard for him, really. He didn’t understand the 

new movements which are sweeping the world. Why should 
■' he? He was an artist. He had devoted his life to the 
theatre and he was sad when he saw it declining like every- 
thing else. The raids worried him, too. He had such a 
sensitive disposition. He would just sit in that chair and go 
very white and strained-looking. 1 he night there was a bomb 
over the road he couldn’t get any rest at all. Hours after the 
w all-clear ’ had sounded lie paced this room. You see, two of 
his friends had been killed. It was a long time before he 
really recovered from the shock.” 

“ J hat m ust have been bad for him,” I said. “ Can you 
explain why he disappeared from the theatre last Friday. I 
mean, has he ever done anything like that before ? ” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Then she said : " No, *' 
never. I was very surprised when Janet rang me up. I 
privately thought that she might have upset him. She had so 1 
little reverence where he was concerned. I myself was 
agamst his doing the play with Janet in it. They weren’t like 
father and daughter at all. When she lived here she was 
' ^ ays „ rude to him - She nevcr appreciated how kind lie was 


' l h T W ?I e t , ears a S ain now in her eyes. It was as though 
^ehe had suddenly remembered she was the sorrowing widow. 

1 feel I ought not to have left him.” she said sadly ” I 
and \™y scll / h ™y s for that. But he seemed so fit 

was was g01n S i ust as he wanted. I 

d * ? 1 ne , cded a chan ge. He suggested my going to 

W^ nt17 f ° r - a feW days and 1 didn ’t think there was any 
narm in my going. . . , But you could never tell with him 
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He was so easily thrown off his balance. He had a true 
artistic temperament.” She stopped speaking and dabbed 
at her eyes. The handkerchief was pitifully inadequate for 
any genuine grief, but she managed very well with it. 

I had a strong impression that she was not sorry he was 
dead. Her reminiscences came so easily and there was almost 
a sense of relief that she was able to use the past tense when . 
referring to him. “ I should never have gone,” she said. “ I ^ 
blame myself.” 

“ But you mustn’t do that, Mrs. Winter. You see, I don’t 
think he died naturally.” 

She swung round quickly, her eyes wide open and her 
mouth set in a thin line. 

“ Whatever do you mean by that ? ” 

" 1 don’t think it was an accident, Mrs. Winter. We shall 
know more later but I am proceeding on the assumption that 
your husband was deliberately drowned in that bath.” 

That shook her. For a moment she was so surprised she 
could say nothing. Her face changed. Ugly marks of anger 
developed under the make-up. 

“ No,” she said in a whisper. “ That’s impossible. 
Deliberately drowned ! Why, how ridiculous ! Who would . 
want to do such a thing ? It’s a dreadful suggestion. 1 can't 
imagine what put that into your head. I suppose the police 
always place the worst possible construction on everything. 

I did think that you would have shown a little more 
understanding. Richard’s brother, Sir Adrian, telephoned me 1 
before I came here and assured me that things would be 
handled tactfully. After all, Richard was no ordinary person, J 
His name is known over the entire world. 1 he least we can do 
is to see that there are no opportunities for scandal ! ” J 

It was going to be difficult. I saw that. But I was 

determined not to be side-tracked. 

“ Mrs. Winter,” I said, “ I don’t want to start any scandal. , 
In fact, you may rely on me for the utmost discretion. Never- 
theless! I am a policeman. I am here to discover why and how 
Richard Winter died. Until I get a satisfactory explanation^ 
of that I shall have to continue my investigations. I fully*? 
understand that tact is necessary, but tact does not mean 
suppression of evidence. On the present facts no coroner in 
England would give a verdict of accidental death.” 

She sank into a chair. She seemed stunned by the thought 
that her husband could have been murdered. At least, she 
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gave the ' appearance of being stunned. I was rapidly 
wondering if her valuation of herself as a mediocre actress 
didn't err more than somewhat on the side of modesty. 

“ I see,” she said. " Of course, I understand. Is there 
anything else you want me to tell you ? ” 

" In Mr. Winter’s room there is a suitcase. Evidently he 
Jifid been packing some clothes. Can you suggest why lie 
Should have done that ? ” 

It may have been imagination, but I felt sure I saw fear in 
her eyes. 

“ No . . . well, yes, I can. You see, when we moved 
he didn t take all his clothes with him and he kept saying he 
jivould come and fetch the rest by degrees.” 

“And there is one other question. Mr. Winter left the 
theatre on briday afternoon. Do you know where lie might 
• have gone between then and the time when lie died ? ” 

She thought for a moment, her hands still clutching the 
small handkerchief. 

" 1 suppose he went back to the flat.” 

“ I don’t think so, Mrs. Winter,” I said. “ Has lie ever 
disappeared in this way before ? " 

i " ^° • • • • never.” 

t “ Was there any particular place that he went to, anv 
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haunt that he frequented ? ” 

Not that I know of. I’ve told you he spent the last three 
years very quietly. He didn’t like crowds. He was happiest 
when he was here alone. When there were onlv the two of 11s 
in the house. Once or twice we went to first nights, but they 
only depressed him. He was convinced that the theatre was 

Ln l q , Ua * 1,ty l 0f thc P 1 ^ 5 appalled him. And when 
y J lk ? that 11 ,s better to live more m the past. He had 
such a glorious past. He never tired of talking of it." 

poisedon^lw thc de j^ a master P iec e of its kind. Delicately 

TdS?^ in 1 * C . UrV Q? gS n U ! e fr ° nt r0Undcd and i,llaid With 

a design in metal She pulled open one of the drawers. 

can lnnl^L *** S cuttin 8 books,” she said. “ You 
through them if you like. Some of them are in 

r Lh fTn lai l gUages> bl , lt the translations are alongside. Thev 


wiH tTll ngUageS ’ T the translati ons are alongside. They 
tell you more about Richard Winter than I can ” 

Vol taw' Ke’U m fr0n H° f h mK ey ^ S - “ H ° isn>t reall >' 

ttrartKrXs •■ le ' ^ * What ^ tdlin * 

She was off 'again, off on the path that intrigued her most. 
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She had forgotten about Richard Winter really. She wag 
concerned only with his legend. She had frustrated all the 
attempts I had made to discover anything about the man 
himself. At every turn she had pushed up the actor and 
resolutely refused to discuss the human being. 

What could I do ? '1# 

She obviously knew more than she had told me. I evcto i 
suspected that everything she had said was a carefully 
fabricated lie. I just didn't believe in her picture of Winter. 
She had painted him as a kindly old gentleman amid his books, 
his pictures and his radio, with herself worshipping at his feet. 
She had made no mention of his weakness. From her account 
he might never have touched a drop of alcohol, never been 
drunk in his whole life. It was ridiculous. Yet I couldn’t tell 
her flatly she was lying. That would have made things worse 
than ever. 

With an ordinary person it would have been different. 
You could break them down, cross-examine them until they 
told the truth. But McKay had said tact was necessary. 
That meant there was powerful influence being brought to bear 
from somewhere, and I suspected it was from Sir Adrian 
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Winter. I would have to watch my step. I would have to | 


careful every inch of the way, or else I'd find myself facing a** 
sorts of charges. -1 

The more I looked at that room, the more certain I- was 
that Richard Winter had never lived in it. It was a theatrical 
set -piece designed by Christine Winter to frame her conception 
of the great man. 

“ Is there anything else ? ” she asked. , . 1 

“ I’d like you just to wait a little while longer, if you don’t 
mind, Mrs. Winter.” . J 

She sat down again and at the same moment I noticed the 
french windows quivering slightly. I was quicker this time. J 
I raced across the room and pulled them open. I saw a figure 
move swiftly away. Without stopping, I gave chase. I 
could scarcely see anything because I hadn’t a torch with me, 
but it was getting lighter now and I could just distinguish tjje 
silhouette of the figure in front. 

I crashed through the shrubbery and across a flower bed 
on to the grass. The figure stumbled and I managed to catch 
up. It was a man. I got hold of his coat and swufig him 

round. t ■ 

What the hell are you doing here ? ” I asked. 
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„ . Fo , r . a " swe 7 h? his fist at me. I side-stepped and 

got a ‘‘gMer hold on his coat. As I did so I tripped. I tried 
hard to regain my balance, but it was no use. I was topnline 

wThirnp hU ? With "!?' 1 F ° r what secmed second! 

h 1 expected a hard jolt, but none came 

Instead there was a splash and I felt ice cold water seeping 

J^np 11 ? my j! othes ; We had evidently fallen into a pond oi 
some description, it seemed to be fairly deep, too. P 

on tohlm “w 3 L tryil l g t0 gCt away and 1 was trying to hang 

5 ,. He t0 P ress me down in the water. Presently 

h SW S lm £ r °^ d my face « sta gn*nt and slimy I foueht 

sank Iowct^’ Wbh 6 ^ ■ the advanta S e and steadily my face 

I a ^ *, h a V1C,0US twist he had me still further down 

I gulpedjind took a mouthful of foul water. 

^ jj thou S ht flashed across my consciousness tint Winter 

back afthe man. * spluttered coughed and struck 

sim^Te^r Md X den^r a11 !j!?. st ™ n 6 th and I found myself 

6 & 3K 

s« tajwSgsex Whs 

O, After that I didn’t know any more. 

'lui' 






CHAPTER THREE 


tw^Ay ar* Reserves* Gendin e °" the J rass and Elli ot and 

was unpleasantly cold T fLv er ^ m l* * was S0( idcn and it 
: " I bought vonVl L - i i ^?u rec ! ahd stared U P at Elliot. 

" What the devil h^nodl ” UCket ’ SargC ’" said Elliot - 

[^ag^when^wL^olenth,^ V h<>Ught in very luri<1 

lift of SSt S«onaWe ’s7 that is st » a "d 

h know. • m ionabIe slime is worse than anything 

' §* TZZ ^‘es befo. i h of ^ coherance . 

bastard escape ? " t- Why the hell did you let the 
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“ It’s not my fault,” said Elliot. " I can’t be everywhere 
at once.” He gazed scornfully at the War Reserves. “ If 
you’d given me some policemen it wouldn’t have happened." 

“ All right,” I said. “ Well, it’s too late now. I suppose 
he climbed over the wall ? ” 

Elliot nodded. “ Eustace here,” jerking his head at one 
of the War Reserves, “ was standing right by the 
I suppose he was afraid of taking the crease out of hJS i 
trousers.” 

The War Reserve coughed. " I have an infirmity,” he 
said. “ I suffer from night blindness. I’ve told them at the 
station several times, but they will persist in putting me on >» 
night duty.” 

” Too bad ! ” I said, pulling some damp mush out of my 
hair. ” I wonder they don’t send down a couple of specials 
with cork legs. We’d be complete then.” I grasped the « 
cigarette that Elliot passed to me. ” Okay, you can get back 
to your posts, both of you. And don't let anything slip past 
you next time.” 

They stumbled off across the grass. M 

Elliot said : “ Was that the bloke who done Winter in ? 

“ Don’t know,” I said. ” Nasty similarity about tVg 
technique. Did he leave anything behind ? ” 

Elliot nodded. "He left his titfer.” He held up a 
glistening black bowler hat. “ Got a large head, he has. So 
large he's cut the leather band out of the inside.” • ’ 

I sat up and looked at the hat. It didn t look any different 
from the millions you see emerging from the Underground any 
morning. ” That's fine.” I said. “ We shall have no diffi- 
culty in tracing him at all. Just find a man with a head that 
takes seven in hats. It's so beautifully simple . ^ 

“No need to be sarcastic, said Elliot. If I hadn t 
pulled you out of that pond you might have died. I think it 
was a very brave thing to do considering I cannot swim. 

I snorted with disgust. “ It was two feet deep,- I said. 

“ You certainly deserve a medal.” , 

He helped me up from the grass and we went back towards 

the house. I was dripping water like an old piece of seawc*| 
The uniformed inspector met me on the door and " ai J ted * 
know what had happened. My patience was e^austed and 
said a couple of rude words and continued into the hall and up 

thC I took* off everything and then grabbed an old* dressing- 
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here gown of Winter's and swathed it about me. This seemed to' 
"H delight Elliot who said it was getting more like Sherlock 
ed." Holmes every moment. “ But you need a bent pipe," he 
pose added. 

I let this pass since the dressing-gown was too small for me 
one and it was impossible to be dignified in such a garment. 
v^V’ ^gether we descended the stairs and went into the drawing- 
hi' room. 

Mrs. Winter was still there. She got up when we entered. 

’ he “ What happened ? ” she asked anxiously, 
the “ I fell into the pond," I said. 

obi- “That is Richard’s dressing-gown," she observed, going 
: white. “ He wore that in Chicago ten years ago." 
m y I " I will treat it very reverently," I said. “ It shall be 
ials returned to you as soon as I can get back and fetch dry 
the. clothes." 

id “ Was it really someone — outside the french windows ? " 
ast she’ asked.' 

I said it was. “ He left his hat behind." I brandished 
I, the bowler. “I suppose you don’t recognise it by any 
} • chance ? " 

tw “ No,” she said. “ No, I'm afraid I don’t." 
v As she said it I watched her face. She was so astonished 
3 by the appearance of the hat that her acting failed for the 
So rhoment. Her expression gave her away. She obviously 
knew whose hat it was. 

ot . ':; 1 wondered what it all meant. If only I could drive her 
iy a comer, smash down the phoney facade she was putting 
i • U P^_ . ® ut I knew that would cost me my job, and I wasn't 
it sticking my neck out that far. 


it 


L 


An hour later, Sir Adrian Winter arrived. It was light by 
tnen. He came in an enormous black saloon, driven by a 

so^n eUr T -f£ e P riorit y sicker on the wind- 

JS?’ * th01 !? ht fJf at l f - God turned U P on the f atal day he 
would come rather like this. y 

got OUt °. f the . car and walked hurriedly up the 

1 ° ? e h f 0 ’J se ' Wlth him he brought an atmosphere of 
■fettgoontinental telephones, feverish cables, and all the 

SSSfu? ° f blg business - Actually all he carried was an 

She comer. ** fcding that the rest was onl y i ust 
He was a handsome creature, tall and upright. A square- 
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cut face and piercing steel-blue eyes under a mass of greying 
hair. 


We met in the hall. I apologised for appearing in a dressing 
gown but explained how I had fallen into the pond. He 
seemed to think this was funny. He laughed for three seconds 
and then his face set again in its hard mould. 

" Well, I suppose the whole business is cleared up ? ” hjrfjj 

cislccd. 

“ No," I said. “ We haven’t completed our investiga- 

tions." . . . 

" A simple sort of accident, wasn t it ? 

«• That’s what we’re trying to decide. The doctor is 
making a post-mortem. Certain^ things suggest that it may 

not have been an accident at all." 

" Really 1 " He blew out his cheeks. ^ou don t mean 

— suicide ? " ,, 

» Not suicide, Sir Adrian. Possibly murder. 

«* M v God 1 But that’s ridiculous. Somebody murder 

Richard ! I don’t believe it. You’re bungling things, young 

Possibly,” I said. "But I can find no satisfactory.* 
explanation why Mr. Winter should return here to a house tel 
hadn’t occupied for three months, start packing a suitcase ari8|| 
then break off in the middle of that and take a cold .bath. 

Sir Adrian thought about this. Finally he walked farthe 
along the hall and beckoned me aside. 

* Thcf place 52 l^teShave gone into- 

desk and 

and hat beside him. " Damn cold in here he sad l ^toning 
up his overcoat. " Isn’t there a gas fire or anything . T 

P I shook my head. " Gas has been disc<™ected. 

“ This room is bad enough when it s warm. Wi J 

heat it reminds me of a museum. The stuff is wo 

too ... • Well now, inspector f- 

: K x feel you should know a lit#* 

most alarming things. The point . a that X do "°^' v if Y * e * 
publicity or scandal to anse from this affair. Wl y e 
been haunted by Richard's intolerable escapades. He had no 
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moral sense, no sense of decency, nothing. You probably 
knew him as a great actor. To me he's been a thorn in the 
flesh for more years than I care to remember. 

“ We grew up together and I don't think we ever agreed. 
When our father died the estate was left equally to the two of 
us. I went into business and gradually I carved out a position 
f# myself. Richard went on the stage. By the time he was 
thirty he had blown every penny of his share in the estate. 
He lived wildly. He tied himself to a succession of women. 
He drank like a fish. I was on tenterhooks, wondering what 
the devil he would get up to next. 

"By thirty-five he was an admitted success on t he stage. 
He married an excellent wife and I thought that he would 
settle down at last. Not a bit of it. He spent money faster 
than ever and I was compelled to make him an allowance. He 
was flagrantly unfaithful to his wife many times, but she stuck 
to him. She went on sticking to him until the situation was 
impossible. Then she left him. She is now in America. 

“ He met the present Mrs. Winter and married her and I 
thought for a time that she would manage to look after him. 
But no. On several occasions he backed the most uncom- 
n^rcial plays and I was forced to cover him and pay up. He 

never showed any signs of gratitude. In fact, it was exactly 
the opposite." 

Sir Adrian paused and a pained expression came into his 
lace. 

• . .*‘ Fo L ur y ears ag° he dug up an old will of our father’s in 
which he was entitled to two-thirds of the estate. He 
employed some shady lawyers in America and started pro- 
ceedings against me. A year passed and the case was still 
0n i . Then Richard’s drinking bouts grew worse and 
'J’ as forced t0 leave the st age. For the last three 
1 ^"f^cted to a cure which appeared to be 
i MrS ' J Vmter s P ent her life looking after him. I 

S3* r h0 7 she St00d il * But 1 do know that he altered 
nder her treatment. You might almost say he reformed. 

ft Llte has taught me to be a little dubious of people who 

a and when I heard that Richard was returning to the 

M-S worst. I think you will admit that my fears 

obvious ‘he facts that were 

mrS; t0 me tkat he was hopelessly drunk and that his 

death- 10 ^lT^ USed ^ to do what he did and brought about his 
h* Unless you have seen him in one of his bouts you can 
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have no conception of the mad things of which he was 
capable." 

Sir Adrian shrugged his shoulders and sat back. 

“ I don’t want to influence your decision at all, but I 
could bring as many witnesses as you think necessary to prove 
my point.” 

He obviously desired to have done with the whole busine 
Richard Winter was dead and he wanted to bury him as fast as 
possible. With the weighf of Sir Adrian’s name a coroner’s 
jury would probably record a verdict of accidental death. 
And there would be no more said about it. 

That was the easy way out. But I didn’t like it. I had 
the feeling that I was being hustled into something, that I was 
being shown merely one side of the picture. Sir Adrian’s 
method was subtler than Mrs. Winter's, but they both 
possessed the same air of camouflage. What were they ' 
hiding ? ' •> J 

” Earlier this morning I might have accepted that solution, 
Sir Adrian,” I said. ” But since I was set on in the garden 
there, the situation has altered.” 



strong and who w'as wearing a bow'ler hat. Not a very full 
description, but it’s all 1 have to go on.” • 

” A bowler hat, eh ? ” ■ j 

Was there a slight change in his voice ? 

" Lots of people wear bowler hats,” he said, with a Hugh. 
.ILTell me, Sir Adrian, what happened to the law-suit ? 

" Law-suit ? ” - . 

" The one in America.” 

"Oh, that. Well, Richard won. I came to an agreement 
to avoid any further expense: The thing threatened to go on 
for ever. Six months ago I paid Richard fifty thon^nd 
pounds.” 

So Richard had w'on. Well, well ... / 

" When did you last see Mr. Winter, Sir Adrian ? y 
"Must have been last Tuesday. Yes, it was. 1 
into my office for a moment to ask me about some si, 
seemed perfectly normal then. Matter of fact, I w» 
ished at his quiet and sober manner.” 

" Had he been drunk in the last three years— to „ 

knowledge ? " 


J 
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‘'No. That was the extraordinary part of it. It really 
looked like a complete cure. He gave up all his Bohemian 
ways and settled down peacefully.” 

I nodded. " And can you offer any reason why he should 
have been drunk last Friday when he came to the rehearsal ? ” 
“ The theatre, of course. The theatre always affected him 
'tfcat way, ^ It stirred up the worst in him.” 

_ I wasn't wiling to accept the explanation, but neither did 
I want to argue with Sir Adrian at this stage. 

As I said nothing he glanced at his watch. 

Must be going, he said. ” I have an important con- 
f ference. If there is anything else ” 

, Not at the moment,” I replied. “ I’ll let you know of 
L any developments.” 

) “I think you will find it was just an accident,” he said 
retrieving his hat and umbrella. He strode out of the room. 

., J. wlndow I watched his dignified passage down to 

tne path to his car, a smooth, calculated exit that would have 
done justice to a feudal prince. 

I had talked now for several hours about Richard Winter 

Md yei every minute I seemed to be travelling further away 

1 saw 4 h *«5 only ’through a fog. Ii I wanted to play 

Slw TK Wlth Sir Adnan s suggestion that it was all an 
ardent. There were cases when you did that sort of thing 

P^on^tvof?h d th * G ^ , t0 flt the - vcrdict - But the 

SXs i Xow and e,UdCd mc - ThCre 

his WsuTt! hadnVr/ 1 the riSk - aU - Richard had W011 

and ’wen* through the house from top to bottom 

a long tlme^nd C ' i™ ° f thc rooms had *>“" closed for 
thealricaUelirs t T* heaVy T‘ h dust ' Some contained 

d a slinwr W.I 8 . CaS f ; 1 noticed a script of Kean's 

~ "ought £ ° ngmg the Bernhardt. ^ You would 
ought they were the sort of things Winter would want 

4 ;!l,! hlnES ° f w , hlch he was proud. Yet they were 
get her on the dirty boards of an unfurnished room 

here we went we discovered that Mrs. Winter had 

1 ° f if' l She cc WaS miing sui ‘cases with various 
■ert toh„° kS ' r She excused herself by saying that 
j! er ' 1 ' vas annoyed but I could do nothing, 
•ehng She was trying to step down the death duties 
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on the house as much as possible. Yet if Winter had fifty 
thousand pounds was that necessary ? 

\\ e came back to \\ inter’s bedroom. All the objects taken 
from the pockets of the suit which had hung in the bath- 
room were lying on the bed. Various business letters, some 
loose change, a pencil, a fountain-pen. I was going to toss 
them aside when I noticed two begrimed envelopes addressed 
to “ Richard Winter, Esq., Regent Theatre.” I opened them. 
In each was a sheet tom from a copy of Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. And on the top of the sheets was the cryptic word : 

“ Remember ? ” 

Elliot scratched his head. 

" What do you make of that ? 

I recalled that Lewis had mentioned Winter receiving two 
notes during rehearsals of the play. These were obviously 
the ones. ; « 

" Better test them for prints,” I said. ” Though what 
anyone would want to send him a couple of pages of Shakes- 
peare for I don’t know.” 

” It's all screwy,” said Elliot. “ Now, if only we had 
something really messy. A sex murder, for instance. You 
know where you are with things like that.” , 

” You have a one-track mind,” I said. “ People don’Vl 
spend their entire lives jumping in and out of bed with 
blondes.” 

“ Be better if they did,” he said. ” Be more peace in the 
world.” # 

” You ought to write a book about it,” I suggested. 

” Salvation Through Sex/' 

He grunted and tried to think up something caustic in the 
way of a reply. At the same moment there was a clash of 
voices downstairs. Janet Winter had arrived and she and 
Mrs. Winter must have met in the hall. The sparks were 


flying in no mean manner. 

Mrs. Winter was accusing Janet of being responsible for 
Winter’s death. “ You drove him to it,” she was shouting. 
“ You and that awful play 1 He was perfectly all right un' 
you tricked him into this mad scheme. You knew it wo * 
upset him, but you didn’t care I You thought only of you 
and that young man ! " 

Tanet's feathers were ruffled by this. Her voice w. 

J i n. _ . rntiitar 
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higher pitch than normal. She violently refutec 
Winter’s accusations. “ It was you who got on his r ' 
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she snapped. " You irritated him more than any one of us. 
You did all you could to thwart him. You wanted to keep 
him in a glass case and show him off as though he was a 
museum and you were the curator." 

" I understood his genius ! ” said Mrs. Winter hysterically. 

“ If he had genius you certainly didn’t understand it. He 
loathed the way you tried to manage his life ! " 

• " It’s not true ! " sobbed Mrs. Winter. " It’s not true 1 

How dare you say such a thing ! " 

It was time I intervened. I walked to the stairs. 

"Women,” said Elliot, "are the devil. You know, I 
think the Turks have got something with that harem idea." 

When I reached the hall, Mrs. Winter was wiping tears 
from her eyes and Janet's face was very white. Behind them 
a constable was looking very bored and cynical. 

Mrs. Winter pulled herself together when she saw me. 

" May I leave now ? " she asked. ” I would like to get 
back to my flat.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Winter,” I said. " You will stay in 
London for the next few days ? ’’ 

She nodded and I beckoned to the constable who helped 
her out with the suitcases. 

Janet slumped down on the settle in the hall. She waited 
for Mrs. Winter to go, then she turned to me. I was thinking 
that I would be crazy by now if I lived with that grandfather 
dock. It had a sardonic tick, a nasty superior tick that 
Suggested that all humanity was a little feeble. 

,t;“ How did it happen ? " said Tanet. 
i I told her. 

i o/' 1 can ’ t begin to believe it yet,” she murmured when I had 
pushed. 

hr I knew that she and her father had lost no love on each 
ojher, but somehow I was convinced that she exhibited the 
hrst genuine grief I had seen so far. 


■yl 

-Janet and I sat in the drawing-room. I was beginning to 
Suffer a reaction from my escapade in the pond and I borrowed 

JUIlnt C t inn T T« i . >1. • t . « • 


^|hot s coat to keep warm. He took a very poor view of this, 
lUt I put him outside to deal with the reporters who were 


out I put „ 

hanging round hoping for a story. 

. Janet s sallow face matched the faded elegance of the room, 
at er * weed suit did not war too heavily with the tapestry 
and the gilt and the metal inlay. She looked very beautiful 
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sitting there under the window. Not the beauty of regular 
features, but a f b 


. . . strange fascination produced by the "high 

cheek b° ncs and the widely set eyes. You’d have thought 
that Winter with his artistic appreciation would have been 

proud of her. ✓Yet they had never exchanged half a dozen 
words without quarrelling. 

“ Now, there are one or two things you must tell me,” ij 
said. ' ^ 

She nodded. 

“ First — do you believe that your father, in a drunken 
bout, could have met his death by accident ? " 

" It’s difficult to believe it. And yet " 

“ And yet what ? ” ■ 

‘‘ It couldn’t have happened any other way, could it ? " 

“ He might have committed suicide,” I said. 


a 


I don’t think so. He was very vain and self-satisfied, 
you know.” 

“ Or someone might have killed him.” 

She stared at me. Evidently the idea had not occurred to 
her before. ” Do you really think that ? ” 

” Perhaps,” I said. ” I’m merely working on every 
hypothesis. The trouble is that I know so little about him. 
What kind of man, was he ? ” V 

“ He wasn't just one man,” she said. " He was a whole 
crowd of people, all in one. I’ve known him stupidly, 
quixotically generous and I've known him despicably mean: 
He had a terrible temper and in his worst moods he condemned 
everything. Yet he could, on occasion, be the most tolerant 
person on earth.” . -I 

Why did you and he never get on ? ” 

I wouldn’t be the dutiful daughter, fawning reverently 
on his greatness. I refused to take his advice on the theatre. 

I knew him too well. Perhaps that was the main point. 
You see, I knew that mother had treated him fairly, that the 
break-up of their marriage was entirely his fault. He liked to 
pretend to Christine that mother never understood him, that 
she was a sort of ogre who had haunted his existence. I knew 
this wasn’t true and my presence about the house embarrasse# 
him. He didn't realise that by marrying Christine he had 
walked straight into a trap.” 

“ What sort of trap ? ” I asked. 

“ Christine fell in love with Richard Winter, the great 
actor. She fancied herself as the guardian of genius. She 
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created this awful room and she imagined that father would 
hold intellectual parties in it. She wanted him to live in the 
way she imagined a great actor should live. I honestly 
believe that she was the cause of his drinking getting beyond 
bounds. You see, for as long as I can remember he has always 
drunk heavily. I doubt if he ever went on the stage com- 
pletely sober. When he finally collapsed it was he who 
insisted on going into a nursing home.” 

“ He did that ? ” I said. " What would Christine have 
done with him then ? ” 

” Brought him back here, of course. Driven him mad 
with her tender care. When he came out of the nursing home 
he looked better than he'd looked for years. Then came the 
war and the theatre closed down for a time. He was forced to 
stay here with Christine. The last two years must have been 
hell for him. She hedged him round so that he couldn't move. 
She invited all manner of famous people to meet him, and he 
was horribly bored. He didn't like famous people. Some- 
times I doubt if he even liked the theatre very much.” 

“ What did he like ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

tyr “ I can't tell you,” she said. ” I wish I knew.” 

• •“ Did he succeed in escaping from Christine at all in the 

last two years ? ” 

" Not that I know of. But then, I didn't see a great deal 
.of him. Certainly he seemed completely cured when he 
Started this show.” She paused and then continued. ” The 
lew times I came here he appeared to be absolutely cowed by 
Christine's masterful personality.” 

tfen ™ s last bout may have been the first for two y ears 

U. '‘ Yes , • \ • easily. But even then I don't understand 
s&ow ” Sh ° U d baVC waited until J ust before the opening of the 


Perhaps he received a shock of some kind,” I said. " A 
shock that caused him to disappear on Friday. Have you any 
S^ea what that might be ? ” j j 

™ She shook her head. 

" 1 onl y know I was worried. I had a feeling that some- 

lonW?na W f!f iT 01 !?; A premonition ’ if y° u lik e- I Started 

that t 8 f - h \ m u sa 1 I V e , e venmg. I was desperately anxious 
that Lewis play shouldn't flop.” 3 

" But you didn’t find him ? ” * 
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•• No." •*) 

" Did you come here ? " 

“ Yes.” I 

She got up from the chair and started to pace the room. j 
Outside it was a dismal, overcast day. A leaden blanket 
of cloud hung over the rooftops. The pond in the centre of 
the lawn was ruffled by the slight breeze, the water reflecting*, 
the grey coldness of the sky. 1 

"You finally ran him to earth here on Sunday?" I 
queried. 

" Yes. Sunday." 

“ What did he say ? " f 

" He was in a temper, said he couldn’t get away from 
people anywhere and what the blazes did I want. I told him 
we were anxious about the play. He replied that he had 
changed his mind and wasn’t going to act in it. That made 
me mad and I told him exactly what I thought. I said that 
the (least he could do was to write to his bank and fix the 
financial side. He promised to do that and I left him. He 
offered no explanation of his behaviour at all and I was far too 


angry to ask him. 


“ Was he drunk ? " -j 

“No . . . Yesterday morning — Monday — Lewis got a' 
letter saying that the bank had been instructed to handle 
everything. That put us in right with the theatre managers. 
When we showed them the letter we had to pretend that 
father was ill, but that we hoped he would be well enough to 
appear in the evening. Naturally they wanted to postpone 
the first night but Lewis wouldn’t hear of it." 

“ About what time -did yoj see your father on Sunday 

morning ? ’’ ' ' f 

" It must have been around ten o'clock.’ * 

“ What was he doing here ? " 

“ I don't know. I met him in the hall." 

“ And you can’t suggest any reason why he should have 

suddenly given up the play ? ” 

" No. It's quite a mystery." . > 

I produced the two envelopes which had been found in tiie 
pocket of Winter's suit. " You mentioned last night that he 
received two notes during rehearsals at the theatre. Would 
these be the ones ? " I handed her the envelopes 

She took out the contents. Two pages of Macbeth I 
she said, surprise lighting her face. 
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“ On each of them there’s the word ‘ remember ’ written. 
Can you suggest what it means or who might have written it ?” 

She scrutinised the pages. 

“ No. I’m afraid not. Of course, Macbeth is a traditionally 
unlucky play. Some people are terribly superstitious about 
it. Father’s only acted in it once to my knowledge, and that 
$Was many years ago.” 

She was beginning to get restive. She glanced at her 
watch. ” I don't want to seem impatient,” she said, “ but I 
have a matinee to-day.” 

“ I won’t keep you more than a couple of minutes,” I told 
her. " Early this morning we had an intruder who nearly 
finished me in the pond. A short man who wore a bowler hat. 
Now that’s a very thin description, but does it ring a bell at 
all ? ” 

” No. Unless it was my uncle — Sir Adrian,” she said, 
with her eyes twinkling. 

I smiled. “ It definitely wasn’t Sir Adrian. . . . Well, 
that’s all, thanks, Miss Winter. If you can think of anything 
else that’s likely to help I'd be glad if you’d let me know.” I 
got up and walked to the door with her. “ By the way, how 
^rcre the notices ? ” 

." They were wonderful,” she said. 

" So it’s a big success, eh ? ” 

It’s almost bound to be — unless — 

Unless what ? ” 
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I was thinking that perhaps father’s death might affect 
things.” 

" You need have no fear about that. We shall keen verv 
quiet about it.” 1 J 

We stood by the door. " I suppose you think me callous 
to worry about a play at a moment like this ? ” 

. } said- “ There’s too much time wasted on grief 

m this world as it is. Good-bye, Miss Winter. When I want 
you again I’ll let you know." 

E 1 n 0 t i 0 ? e . ned the front door for her and his eyes followed 
^pe silk-clad legs down the steps. 

That he said, “is what I call something. Pity she's 
an actress. J 

> } r ? u don t like actresses ? ” I said. 

- • r othi P g Pe^al. But when they’re not acting 

£inV. e h arSln 5 and when they’re not rehearsing they're 
learning then parts and when they’re not doing any of these 
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things they’re going round the agents. What chance has love 
under conditions like that ? ” 

" They find time for it.” 

" Maybe. But I like my passion leisurely.” He smiled 
that wicked smile oi his. " Which reminds me that I haven't 
yet told you the story of the sultan and his eunuchs.”. 

“ Later on,” I said. " Later on.” 

Another half an hour and 1 decided to go home. I sent 
Llliot ofi to check up on the various points we had discovered. 
Not that they amounted to very much, but we had to start 
somewhere. 


Then I got a cab and on the way back I tried to think 
things over. The taxi-driver gave a doubtful look at the 
spectacle of a bedraggled specimen in a dressing-gown and 
overcoat. I passed it off as though it was quite natural, but • 
he kept turning round and looking at me through the con- 
necting glass, evidently expecting me to disappear or change 
into a pumpkin at any moment. 

Richard Winter had died in his bath. According to the i 
doctor’s estimate he had been dead for at least three days. 
According to Janet he had been alive at ten o'clock on Sunday^ 1 
You could take your pick. ]■ 

And Winter himself ? | 

He was steadily developing into an enigma. Some people 
said an actor was every part lie played. It seemed to apply to 
Winter all right. Yet somewhere there must be a key to his 
character, a clue that when I found it, it would tell me how and 
why he had died. - - 

I glanced at the books of theatre programmes and press J 
notices that I had taken away with me. They told a story of f 
unending triumph, of a trail blazed across the world. Winter, 
the magnificent. And through those programmes .you got a 
picture of him coming down to the footlights every night, 
maybe a little drunk, but always deafened by the shattering 1 
applause. Millions of hands clapping, millions of ordinary ! 
men and women whose emotions had been wrung by hisy 
enormous power. Could he have been indifferent to all that r 
Janet seemed to think so and yet, on the surface, it appeared 
so illogical. 

When I got out of the cab the driver noticed that I was 
carrying my suit. This was the last straw. He decided then 
that I was screwy. 
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m As I paid him the fare I said : “ I suppose you wonder why 
I’m doing this ? ” 

No, mister,” he replied. ” No, I don’t wonder at all. 
d Often carry my suits myself. It saves coupons.” 
i! I had no choice but to beat a dignified retreat. 

It didn’t end there, though. Anna had something to say 
j, alpout it. 

" Whatever have you been doing ? ” she said. 

1 ' “ Fishing for newts,” I told her. 

4 She examined the suit. ” Why, it’s all wet.” 
n “ I was nearly drowned in a pond in Hampstead,” I said 
** stiffly. 

“ But, darling, did you have to do it in your good suit ? ” 

“ Next time I'll remember to use overalls,” I said. ” But 
d I might add that I am now wearing a dressing-gown belonging 
to the illustrious Richard Winter. If you look carefully you 
- will find traces of Leichner No. 9 on the collar.” 
e She didn’t get it, of course. She stared at me. 

” What have you been doing with Richard Winter ? I 
. suppose you didn’t think to get his autograph ? ” 

" That would have been difficult, considering he was 
0 d^d.” 

* ‘“Dead!” 


Yes.” There was nothing for it but to tell her every- 
•thing. She listened intently, breaking off every now and then 
to go and examine something ip the oven. 

,f Do you think it was an accident ? ” she asked. 

• 1 said I was sure it wasn’t. ” Somebody deliberately 

bumped him off.” y 

“ L‘ke Smith,” she murmured. “ The Brides in the Bath,” 
You could hardly call Winter a bride. Not even when 
he was wearing his corsets and his wig.” 

" Barling, I think you're positively callous." 

“ Where’s John ? ” I said. 

“ Out with Miss Pain. She had a day off.” 

That woman must like children.” 

Jk she’s repressed, poor dear/' Anna made a final 

1 th *. kltc J ei ?-. There was a l( ?t of clatter as she man- 

StdS Then emer 6 ed from a cloud of 
bieam ana said that lunch was ready 

M n2? at down at the table and I stared at an odd-looking 

a P le " dlsh * smelt pretty peculiar, too g 
What the devil is it ? ” I asked. 
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" 1 don’t really know, darling. I got the recipe from 

nrrl W'nnlt 


one 


of Lord Wool ton’s advertisements. 

We started eating and I have never eaten anything before 
which tasted so much like nothing at all. 

“ Perhaps I didn't cook it long enough," Anna suggested 
tentatively. > 

“ It's cooked all right .... But what is it ? " 

“ I don't know, darling. I've lost the paper in which it 
was advertised.” j 

“ I think I’ll ring up Claridges and, get him here to try 
some," I said. I 

“ Get who ? " 

" Woolton. He might know what it’s meant to be." 

"It was something that saved shipping space. I’m sure of 
that. . . . It’s not bad, really." She poised some on her 
fork. " You want to put some salt on it." j 

I tried salt and went on eating. The only result was that 
I finished up with an alarming thirst. 01 course, there wasn't 
any beer, so I had to drink water. 

Anna was very crestfallen. 

" Darling, I felt sure it would be all right." 

I kissed her. " You never want to believe what you re^ 
in the papers," I said. 


. 


There was a ring on the door-bell. 

“ That’ll be Miss Pain with John," said Anna. 

But it wasn’t. It was Elliot. He hurried into the room, 
smiled at Anna, and sat down opposite me. 

" Haven’t broken in on your lunch, have I, sarge ? ” 

I glanced at Anna and she glanced at me. We both 
smiled. She explained to Elliot about the meal and he shook , 


his head sadly. • 

“ I know how it is,” he said. “ I had canteen sausages 
myself. I have a suspicion that the Commissioner makes 
them now. Fills them with old charge sheets.” He shook his 




head again. " Bad thing. Plays hell with your impulses. , 
I’m onlv half the man I was.” , ' 


Anna laughed. Like most women she had a weak spot 
Elliot. She made some tea and produced a packet of Cuban 
cigarettes that had been given her. Elliot was the only man 
we knew who was tough enough to smoke them. I suspected 
that one of his ancestors was a bull-fighter. ' 

“ Listen, sarge,” he said, sipping his tea and blowing out 
clouds of poisonous smoke. “ We have a line at last. I went 
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(£ round to Winter’s bank and discovered that they have 
received no instructions at all about the financial side of that 
to play. I thought this was strange so I tottered along to the 
Regent Theatre and got hold of that letter which Winter wrote 
it to Lewis Mason. I took it to the bank manager. Now, this 
bank manager is a shrewd sort of bird. He had a dekko at the 
^ letter. Then he showed it to his head man and they both 
li agreed that, in their opinion, the letter hadn’t been written by 
Winter at all. This was a gentle way of suggesting that it was 
tr a forgery.” 

" You’ve got something there,” I said. “ Did you enquire 
about a will ? ” 

..“Yes. It was lodged at the bank. The manager hummed 

0 and hawed a bit before he told me. Strictly off the record he 
< said that the soje legatee is Janet Winter and that the estate 

runs into several thousands.” 

■> set me thinking. Why had Winter left his money to 

1 a daughter he disliked intensely ? Why ? It didn’t add up 

at all. It did account for Christine’s attitude, of course. If 

she wasn’t going to get a penny, it was natural she should fill 

her suitcases with whatever valuables she could scrape 
a together. 

* I was preparing to go out with Elliot and try to get to the 
bottom of this letter business when the door-bell rang again. 
Anna answered it. She came back presently. 

1 * ‘ Somebody called Stuart Jennings. Says he’s a journalist.” 

t Tell him I’m out.” 

“Too late. He heard your voice.” 

| (bod* Damn,” I said. 

, '■'•'Stuart Jennings was one of those very unsuccessful 
m journalists who hang on to the outside of the profession. I 
Knew him moderately well because he had helped me in a club 
case about six months ago. An odd sort of creature who never 

w w+i d ? Wn anywhere - Scemed to have been everything in 
► {us tune from a waiter to a film script writer. Whenever he 

had money he started a weekly paper of some kind and lost it 

striffinffnJ Y, ait ! 0r Anna t0 g0 back t0 the door - He came 
badk, g . he 1 ? un S e ’ wearing a raffish tweed suit and 

fffiniL f haircut. He had ink-black hair which 

u Ver ^ S forehead piercing brown eyes. 

been doneV^™' h ® Said- " JuSt heard that Winter’s 
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I stared at him. 

“ Then you’ve heard more than I have." 

“ It was obviously murder. A man like Winter wouldn’t 
commit suicide." 

Look, I said. " I can’t give you any information. My 
hands are tied. It’s no go, Stuart.” 


Stuart laughed. " I bet I know who’s been tying yQVW 

hands. I he mighty Sir Adrian. God, how Winter hatea 
that man.” 

“ You’re wasting your time, Stuart. I can’t tell you 
anything.” 

My dear chap, I don’t want you to tell me anything. 


Not yet. It’s I who can tell you something." 

This set me back a bit. ” What can von tell me > ” 


1 his set me back a bit. ” What can you tell me ? ” ' J 
“ Do you know where Winter was last Friday night ? " 
"No,” I said. ‘ y 6 

” I do.” Stuart smiled. ” I know a lot of other things. 
I probably know more about Winter than you do." 

” Then it’s your duty to tell me.” 

Stuart sat down. " Only on a red procat ive basis, my dear 
chap." 

” You must realise I can't make any bargains like that." j| 
“ I don’t want any bargains. I Just want to be the first m 
at the kill. You see. I’m paid by the line these days. That’s 
what I’ve come down to.” 

I thought it over. .. v-i 

" All right," I said. " But you won't get any special 
privileges. Nothing. You understand ? " . . 

" Perfectly.” He fumbled in his pocket and produced a 
half-smoked cigarette. He lit it casually. " On Friday night 
Winter was in a pub in the East End called ' The Bells 
" Why was he there ? " . 

" That’s something you’ll have to find out for yourself," 
he said, smiling enigmatically. " You're the detective. I 
don't see why I should do all the work." 


i 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Stuart’s superior manner annoyed me. He was so damned 
sure of himself. Still, I couldn’t very well turn him down. 
•a needed all the help I could get. 

What was he doing at this pub ? ” 

Drinking." 

I could guess that. How do you know he was there ? " 

" Because I was there myself. ... He was drowned in a 
bath, wasn’t he ? " 

I nodded. 

" Funny that," went on Stuart. ” He was always afraid 
of water. I travelled to America once on the same boat as he 
did. It was all they could do to dissuade him from wearing 
his life-belt the whole time. He was a coward where the sea 
was concerned. I’ve often thought he was scared of life, too." 

You knew him ? " I asked. 

" Not to speak to. Good Lord, Winter would never speak 
to a penniless journalist. Let's say that I observed him. I 
*Ion't expect you remember, but just before the war I started a 
theatrical monthly. That. brought me into contact with a lot 
of stage people. There are enough stories about Winter to fill 
a book ... In fact, that s an idea. I wonder if anybody’s 
writing his biography ? " 

I looked at Elliot, who was hiding behind a cloud of Cuban 
smoke. You couldn’t tell what he thought of the sudden 
"Tyent of Stuart Jennings. Anna had hastily got another cup 
tea and she gave it to the journalist. 

“ Thanks awfully, Mrs. Warren. ... No sugar, thanks. 
Vye managed to wean myself off it since the war. Had to rc- 

_i i •• • , ■ 't brought me fame and 

fortune like it has some people." 

£ I felt that it was a sore point with him that many of his 

;nds were now war correspondents in various parts of the 

rid, whereas he had been relegated to that scrap-heap of 

-k journalism from which few return. The truth was he 

was unrehable. He could be brilliant, but you couldn’t depend 

( r? e news paper had sent him to Sweden just before ‘ 

rh^^/ 0 } \ tl ? e A he hid , secured fr <>nt page despatches, 
rhen suddenly he had gone haywire, upset the government 
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and got himself into trouble. He arrived back in London and 
drank himself under the table in various Fleet Street pubs. 

“If you want a biography of Winter you’ll have to tackle 
Mrs. Christine Winter,” I said. . ] \ 

“Oh, Christine.” He laughed. “That was a joke the 
way she tried to turn the disreputable Richard into a famous 
figure of society. I happen to know when he was recuper- 
ating from his alcoholic collapse she used to give afternoon teasHI 
One day she invited a couple of highbrow novelists. Richard 
was violently rude and threw a cream bun at each of them. 

It must have been wonderful. Even the spectacle of him 
toying with a cup of China tea would have been enough.” 

“ Do you think he was ever in love with her ? ” I said. 

“ Not on your life. Richard Winter never loved anybody 
but himself. I doubt if he ever had a real emotion. But 
Christine seemed to be able to control him just a little. She 
pestered him so much that he found it easier sometimes to give 
way to her.” 

I saw that I would have to let Stuart in on the evidence 
we possessed. Only like that could he be of use to me. It 
meant breaking regulations, but what would you do ? 

I recounted what had happened so far. Stuart listened 
carefully, while Elliot accepted another cigarette from AnncCJl 

“ Fancy Christine telling you that nonsense about Winter® 
and air raids,” said Stuart when I had finished. 

“Why?” 

“ There’s not a word of truth in it. That’s the odd thing. . 
Winter who was scared of practically everything else, who 
would run a mile rather than face a mouse, was literally almost 
unafraid of bombs. That sounds ridiculous, doesn't it ? But 
there was something in him that exulted in the terrific 
destruction. Sensitive my foot ! That was just part of the , 
tailor-made character she handed out to publicity hunters. 
Why, on the night that bomb fell opposite his house he was 
roaring'-drunk. I know that because a friend of mine was a 
warden in that area. One of the people killed by the bomb 
was that famous song-writer fellow — Hansack. My friend 
found Winter wandering in the road shouting his head ofjj^ 
excited as a child. When he heard that Hansack was dead he 
said : ‘ Thank God for that. He wrote bloody awful music.’ 

I laughed. 

“ Is that true ? ” . , , , , . , 

“ Honest. Christine may have kidded herself that he 
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didn’t drink during those two years, but I know different. He 
just grew more*cunning. He drank secretly and since it took 
a hell of a lot to make him really tight he got away with the 
impression that he was completely on the wagon. There was 
£ten a story that he bribed the attendants in the inebriates' 
home and that one night they all had a party. When the 
doctor-in-charge arrived on the scenes he found all the 
v -attendants drunk and Winter strutting up and down in a 
curtain reciting Hamlet.” 

" Can you throw any light on those two pages of Macbeth 
that were sent to him in envelopes ? ” 

’ " Not at the moment. But I might think of something." 

; There was a pause and then Anna said : 

“ It seems a pity he should have to be killed like that. He 
•was such a marvellous actor." 
k " He was a ham,” replied Stuart. ” Not an actor." 

Anna shook her head. “ I won’t give you that, Mr. 
Jennings. When I saw him as Hamlet he was magnificient." 

“ Broad as hell, though ; and he took good care that he 
hadn’t much competition. His companies were made up of 
very mediocre players.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said. ” But I still think he was magnifi- 
"stent. It may just be me. I think modem acting is too 
restrained in most cases anyway.” 

"He certainly had a reputation,” said Stuart. "And 
, that is really all that matters.” He set his cup and saucer on 
the floor. " And he never did anything to deserve it. He 
was an unpleasant character. Mean, grasping, deceitful, 
callous and despicable.” His voice held all the venom of the 
small m^n gnawing at the carcase of the great. 

" And yet he gave pleasure to millions,” said Anna. 

Elliot grunted and broke his long silence. 

" Most of us are pretty mean anyhow,” he said. " I know 
I am." 

i That s the point,” I said. " All those things you called 

* Winter could apply to most major artists. Perhaps the side 
they show the world is the least important of the lot.” 

4 As I loosed off this trite remark I began to see one step 
further into the maze that was Richard Winter. Neither his 
life nor Ins death could be judged by ordinary standards 

• X 0 ** y°. u accepted that then you were well on the road to 
discovering the manner of his dying. 

I decided that I must go to " The Bells " at once and 
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dtuart offered to come with me. I told Elliot to see if he 
could pin down anything about the letter. * 

“ Talk to Janet Winter,” I said. “ I think she knows a 
lot more than she’s admitted.” 

Elliot nodded. 

“ I had an idea about the hat, too, sarge,” he said. “ I 
noticed that the brim in front is worn and covered with^, 
grease. Makes quite a smooth surface. I thought we might 
have it tested for prints and sent along to Records for a 
check-up.” 

” Yes,” I said. “ It’s worth trying. Tell Records to 
speed it up. They usually take a couple of weeks to make up 
their minds.” 

” Righto, sarge.” 

He said good-bye to Anna and departed. 

” That man positively oozes sex appeal,” she said, when he ■ 

had gone. / 

Stuart laughed. ' ] 

” What is sex appeal, Mrs. Warren ? ” 

" I don’t think anybody knows,” I said. “ Not even 

Havelock Ellis.” 


I 


It took us half an hour in a taxi to reach " The Bells.Nrf' 
It was situated on the corner of a shabby street facing a big 
building which Stuart told me was a disused theatre. 

“ The Palace,” he said, “ was once a very famous place. 
Winter scored his first big success there. But it has gradually 
gone from bad to worse. They had vaudeville for a time and 
I think they even tried to make it into a cinema, but they 
couldn’t get the L.C.C. to grant a licence. Something to do 

with the fire regulations.” ...... 

The sides of the theatre were now the medium for political 

messages in chalk, interspersed with official bills urging people ■ 
to save more. Ragged children were playing with a muddy 

tennis ball in the street. Large over-bosomed blowsy 
women stood on doorsteps and mangey cats sniffed in the 
gutters. On the spot where a bomb had demolished three m 
the grim little houses an emergency water tank had Dec-^ 
built Firemen were busy filling it With a trailer pump. 

“ The Bells ” had a tiled facade and drab, dirty window 
which were plastered with notices extolling the detemunation 
Of the publican to keep open and be damned to the bombs. 
There were several entrances and at one of them a coup 
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sailors were waiting for opening time, whiling away the minutes 
by whistling at three girls who were standing at a bus stop. 

Farther along the street was a pawnbroker’s shop bearing 
a vulgar gilt sign, and next to it a horse butcher's with a small 
queue of tired women waiting to be served. 

We banged on the door of the private bar and presently 
y someone opened it. 

“ 'Nother half-hour yet. Sorry, gents.” A man stood in 
the doorway, one heavy fist on the door. He was very fat and 
he had a large sack of flesh under his chin like the wattle of a 
turkey-cock. His eyes were bloodshot and only a few sparse 
grey hairs adorned his greasy head. His feet were encased in' 
worn leather slippers and a thick belt helped to prop up his 
sagging belly. 

He was about to close the door again when he saw Stuart. 

" Why, Mr. Jennings. Didn’t notice it was you. Any- 
thing I can do ? ” 

“ This is Detective-sergeant Warren. He wants to ask 
you a few questions, Ben.” 

Ben Thomas, for that was his name, flicked his bloodshot 
eyes at me. 

" I don’t allow no betting and no gamin’,” he said, ‘ 
belligerently. “ I keep a clean house. There ain’t nothin' 
you can have me for.” 
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I don’t want to have you,” I said", with a smile. 

Wot's it abaht then ? " ,> 

Dickie Winter,” said Stuart. 

What’s 'appened to him ? ” 

“ He’s dead,” I replied. 

” Dead ! Not Dickie Winter ? ” He drew in his breath 
sharply, making a sound like a soda siphon. 

1 "‘I'm afraid so,” said Stuart. 

” Accident, was it ? ” 

” We don’t know,” I said. " 

inrar.^Ki'1 ‘f ? ld he die ? ” He seemed almost 

incapable of taking in the news. 

u lf X 0U ’ U i et , c ? me ™ ” 1 said * “ we <^n talk about it.” 
+oKi *u t ! Pped quickly aside and led us to a marble-topped 
table that was covered with grime and beer stains; There 
was sawdust on the floor of the bar into which cigarette butts 
had been ground. The fly-blown shelves at the back of the 

rrr a T e " kcd w i th glass that was chl PPcd and blurred. 
It was a depressing sight. 
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-i was genuinely upset when he heard of Winter’s fate. 
yCycs filled with tears and he blew his nose into a capacious 
handkerchief that hadn’t been washed for a long time. “ Was 
it an accident ? ” he managed to ask eventually. 

“ It may have been,” I said. “ Wg don’t know. We’re 
just trying to trace where he’d been since Friday morning. 
Stuart here tells me that he was in this pub on Friday night.” 

" Well . . . since he’s passed over I suppose there ain’t 
no ’arm in me admitting that he was. Yer see, he didn’t want 
everybody to know he come here. Had a family and a wife 
that was hoity-toity.” 

" Did he come often ? ” 

" Every few weeks in the last year or so. And before that 
when he was away on his tours he’d always send me post- 
cards of the places where he was. And when he come back to 
England he used to say this was the first stop he made. He 
was a good sort and no mistake. What an actor, too. 
Blimey, there ain't nobody to touch him nowadays. These 
tuppeny ha’penny upstarts don’t know what acting is. Why, 

I seen Dickie Winter when ’e had twenty curtain calls, when 
they wore their ’ands out clapping for him. Sometimes he’d 
fool ’em. He wouldn’t appear till he’d taken off his make-up. t ^ 
That meant they had to clap solid for over ten minutes. 'Ow 
many actors could do that now ? Not one of 'em I ” ■ 

” Have you known him long ? ” I asked. j 

" Bless me soul. yes. I knew him right from the start. I 
was stage-doorkeeper over there at the Palace when he had his 
first big success. He wasn’t half a lad in them days. Always 
avin’ a joke, he was. Took nothing seriously. Not even his ‘ 
actin’. But then he didn’t 'ave to take that seriously. He 
couldn’t help being good. He was a bom actor.” • * 

“ And you say that during the last two years he has been 
here every few weeks ? ” 

. That’s right.” | ] 

“’Just for an evening at a time ? ” ( 

Ben laughed. It was a loud laugh, but somehow thereVas j 
a nostalgic sadness in it. “ No, bless yer, no. When he come ( , 
he'd stay for two or three days. He’d doss down in one of the 
rooms upstairs and we’d have a good old blind-up. He 
weren't particular, not Dickie Winter. No side with hint, 
nothing. His manner never altered even when he was cock 
of the walk. We'd yarn about old times. I used to enjoy it« 
Always have had me heart in the profession. . . He 
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brjoke off and gazed dejectedly round the bar, as though 
oppressed by the thought that there would be no more blind- 
ups with Dickie Winter. “ And to think he’s gorn. Ah well, 
ye all has to go, I suppose. But they might have spared him 
a, bit longer, so they might.” 

/ I produced a packet of cigarettes and offered them to the 
Other two. As I struck a match my eyes fixed on the squalid 
-setting. The cracked porcelain beer handles, the faded 
cigarette advertisements, the collecting box on the side of the 
counter labelled " For Merchant Seamen,” the dart board 
with its pitted surface and the small blackboard beside it that 
was almost white from continual applications of chalk.- 

Through the top half of the window’ you could just see the 
derelict Palace Theatre. I thought of it in the old days with 
its lights blazing and its seats full, and of a younger, gayer 
Richard Winter, debonair and good-looking, who haunted its 
backstage corridors. A Winter hurtling to success. A man 
doomed to hit the high spots. And down there in the box 
behind the time clock, a younger Ben, a man who laughed 
easily and who was filled with hero-worship for the actor. 

And now the theatre w-as empty, the lights had gone out 
and the street was a backw-ater of broken hopes. Under the 

• i.,,. _ ^ ad sat and drank and talked 

with this man who had once guarded the stage-door. Was it 
just as an escape from Christine, from the dreadful personality 
she sought to thrust on him ? Or was it more than that ? 

Yerce, said Ben, puffing at his cigarette. " He’s a good 
friend gorn and no mistake. Never forgot me, he didn’t, 
borne of em don t want to know yer when they gets to be 

?l arS 'm ^° urse ' 1 a few of ’em in, but not many. Not like 
the old days. ... 

7 V , Yer Dickie Winter helped to set me up in this pub. 

I I A . M T1 Oltl I Itr f\ T’ ♦ ^1 >1 — _11 "a . ■ 


drinl U i and °P enin S- People knew how to 

loo k Thif h da7S ' 1110 °J d PalaCe was dpin6 roarin g business 
Tfc ’ • k f becai P e a rendezvous for professionals. They’d 

T Cn ‘ he aCtS Wlth their ma ke-up °n and they was 
always up to some game or another. ... y 

m *! Tbe 1 I ? tb e straight stuff left and they started to make a 

UkT C the le°iir' , Were "’\ thesai J e - Nice Idf of lads but not 

the legitimate. Got a different sort of crowd, too. 
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down bill, if you asks me. Still, that's how it is with 
Xything. People ain’t got no taste any more. I tell yer, 
l d rather see Dickie Winter in Shakespeare than all them 
music hall comedians rolled into one. They don’t get the 
applause he got. And when he was famous there’d be queues 
ten deep at the stage-door. He used to wear his pens out 
signing autographs. 

“ So he did sign autographs ? I asked. 

“ Only for kids. Funny, he’d do anything for kids. 
Always giving ’em money or buying sweets and tossing ’em 
round. Lot of flashy skirts, too, thcre’d be waiting for him. 
But he never took no notice of ’em. Just ignore ’em he 
would. You had to laugh. Pretty smashin’ bits they were 
as a rule. But ole Dickie wouldn’t have any truck with ’em. 

‘ I'd rather have a glass of beer and a good cigar.’ he’d say with 
a smile. He was a caution all right. 

“ He did a lot for me, yer know. When I was took bad 
with gallstone he paid for me operation. Had a private ward 
in the hospital and he come an’ sec me every day. Course, I 
was really ill. Might have died, but Dickie got a specialist 
from Harley Street to do the operation. I still got the stones 
they took out of me even now-. Yerce, I owe a lot to Dickie 

and no mistake. He's a good friend gom. ..." * 

Here was another voice telling another story. At last a 
glimpse of Winter as a human figure. Generous, kind, good- 
natured. Or was it merely a further manifestation ot his 

“ T e n me ? " I said. “ What about his drinking ? 

»« Well, he drank a lot, o’ course. But then so do most of 
’em. That wife of his used to get on his nerves.’ 

“ The second Mrs. Winter ? ” 

“That’s right. Yerce. he used to call her a so-and-so 
cow Always the way with actors. Never ought ter get 
married, yer know. There ain't nothing lasting about the 
"age and marriage, ter my mind, wants a steady sort of 

—'How did he get drunk ? ” I asked. “I mean-people 

act differently when they're loaded with alcotoh 

“ Ftinnv vou should mention that. lie n riddco ms 
♦1 , f ;?h fho back of his hand. Strands of cigarette 
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come round for a couple of hours. There was never any in- 
between with him. Most folk gets so they don't know what 
they’re doing. Makes fools of themselves, doing daft things 
because they’re canned. But Dickie acted quite normal 
until he went out and then he was just insensible, dead to the 
world. Like a sack of potatoes. Often I’ve carried him up 
^ lAhose stairs.” 

. ” Now,” I said. “ What happened on Friday night ? ” 

" Let me see.” Ben rasped his chin. " He come here 
about seven o’clock, I should say. He seemed in ’igh spirits 
and he insisted on buying everyone a drink all round. I asked 
^ him what had happened, but he wouldn’t tell me.” 

" Have you any idea what it was ? ” 

“ Naw, All I know is that he was like he used to be 
twenty years ago. Full of jokes. Didn’t seem to have a care 

4 in the world. He went on drinking till about ten.” 

” Was he drunk ?•” 

Ben shook his head. “ Just normal. At ten he said 
something about having to go back to his old house.” 

. . “ The one at Hampstead ? ” 

. ” That’s right. Don’t know what it is about. But I 
ijjdn’t take particular notice. We was pretty full up here. 
Well . . . then he left. Doris got ’im a cab outside.” 
f . “ Doris ? ”.I queried. 

. , • " My niece. Sort of orphan. She’s been with me since 
she was five. She’s twenty-six now. 'Elps me in the bar. 
She wanted ter go on the stage, but she hasn’t really any talent 

* 5f? r rt* J'N 6° and get her. She’s upstairs. I think it’s about 
time I opened up, too.” He glanced at a heavy watch which 
he took from his waistcoat pocket. Then he shambled off 

% .through a door at the back. 

5 We .U.” said Stuart, who had been sitting silent all this 
%5vhile. ' Do you see any light ? ” 

« * * know/ I said. ” What do you know about this 

* F ea * d ? al * She s thc dumbest creature I’ve ever 
m. Bit of a dark horse, though. Most of the actors who 

^^ been ® a ? d out of here have seduced her at one time or 
anotner. bhe has a weakness for actors.” 

^Ls t \ Including Winter ? ” 

’cJ‘ N ?; She ‘ re J at , ed him differently. ' Rather as if he were 
bhere anyhow ” ed h ' m ^ h ' S ^ namc ~ not when I've been 
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I heard Ben slipping the bolts on the various entrances and 
presently there was a creak from a loose board and a girl 
appeared in the door at the back. 

Stuart’s words had not prepared me properly for this 
vision. I d expected just an average sort of girl. Instead, I 
saw a blonde of quite extraordinary beauty. Her face was 
perfectly modelled with exquisite lips and a flawless skin^f 
Her hair hung in a long pageboy bob. She had a tall, well- 
rounded figure, and heavily lashed grey eyes. 

It was when she spoke that she let you down with a bang. 
Her voice was a common whine and she said words as though 
she was repeating something she had learnt by heart. She 
placed an equal stress on every syllable. Almost the intona- 
tion of a child who is not quite sure what it is saying. 

“ Hello, Mr. Jennings," she said. " I’ve just heard about < 
Mr. Winter. Isn’t it terrible ? I'm ever so sorry. Was it 
sudden ? ’’ 

I could hardly believe it. There was not a vestige of 
emotion in the voice at all. She might have been talking 
about the weather, instead of a man’s death. 

Stuart introduced me. I said I would like to ask her some 
questions. She came and sat down close to me, exuding cheag* 
perfume. Her red and white dress was flashy, but somehow it 
added to her beauty. She had long nails from which red 

varnish was peeling. . 

"I understand Mr. Winter was in here on Friday evening? 


I said. 

She inclined her head. " Yes, he was." 

“ What time did he leave ? ” 

*' Oh, around ten o clock." 

. “ You got him a taxi ? ” . , \. 

f • “ Yes, that’s right. I had an awful job. We don t get 

! many in this district." 

“ Did he say anything to you at all ? 

“ He said good-night." 

This was terrible. “ I know,’ I said. But did he say 



" In Hampstead ? ” 

** I think so.” . . a 

“ You just found the cab and he got m and was driven off. 

Is that right ? " 
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" Yes." Her grey eyes were on me. A steady stare 
rather like a cat. 

" And he wasn’t in here after that ? " 

" No." 

" Tell me, have you known him a long time ? " 

\> " Oh, yes. Almost as long as I can remember. He and 

jftJncle Ben were great friends. Every now and then they’d 
r have several nights together drinking.” 

“ Did you ever go out with him ? ” 

" Mr. Winter ? " She seemed astonished at the sug- 
gestion. " Oh, no. Occasionally he brought me a present. 

■ Before the war it used to be chocolates. Lately he got me 
some scent." 

“ Did you like him ? " 

" He was nice." She smoothed down her dress. “ Ever 
such fun. Used to liven the place up when he came." 

He talked to you a lot ? ” 

Oh, yes. Not about anything in particular, though. 
Usually him and Uncle Ben would talk about the theatre. 
Things that had happened at the Palace a long time ago. I 
wasn’t interested in that." 

“ Don't you care for the theatre then ? " 

_ "No. Dull, I call it. Much rather go to the pictures. I 
mean, you see more for your money. I’ve only been to a 
f theatre twice and I didn't enjoy it at all. Nothing real about 
it. You knew they was just acting a part like and that spoilt 
everything." 

I looked at Stuart who was deep in thought. Then I 
t turned back to Doris. There were more people in the bar now. 
People with raucous voices who cracked jokes with each other. 
Very old jokes that must have been repeated hundreds of 
• times before. But they still brought a laugh and maybe that 
I was all that mattered. 

“ Surely,” I said to Doris, " you’ve seen Mr. Winter act ? ” 
f “ No. Uncle Ben often wanted me to go, but I wouldn’t. 

' 1 P ot , m y CU P of t#ea - Besides, I could see Mr. Winter 

Jjpre. Didn’t seem much point in going all the way up West 
(just to see him on a stage.” 

H " But you might have liked the play.” 

1 I doubt it. . I thiqk the theatre’s soppy 
much better.’ 

■4 * smiled. ” Suppose you knew a film star, would you never 
Want to go and see him on the screen ? ” 


soppy myself. Pictures 
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stage. It’s real life. It happens, doesn’t it ? ” 

I wondered what Winter had thought about this. It must 
have been unique for him to meet someone who had never seen 
him on a stage and never wanted to. Had lie pocketed his 
hurt vanity in deference to Ben, or had he tried to convert her 
to the glories of the theatre ? Sfy. 

“ Tell me, did Mr. Winter ever talk to you about his 
private affairs ? 

I knew he had a wife he didn’t like.” 

Did he mention his brother, Sir Adrian ? ” 

Doris hesitated, her hands clasped in her lap. 

At that moment, Ben, having satisfied the first demands 
for liquor, returned to the table. 

“ Did I hear you speak of Sir Adrian Winter ? ” 

” I was asking Doris if Winter ever mentioned him to her, 

I said. 

“ Not to Doris he didn’t. She’s only got two ideas in her 
silly head — pictures and clothes.” He glanced at Doris and 
she gave him a sullen look but said nothing. ” But he talked 
about Sir Adrian to me all right. Proper basket by all 
accounts. Stuck-up nob. Did ole Dickie out of a lot o! 
money. His own brother, too. I tell yer, some people ain’t 
human. . . . But Dickie wasn’t taking that lying down. 
Not him. I can see his face now when he told me about it. 
Wasn’t he livid ! He put the law on Sir Adrian and that made 
him sit up. Took a long time, but in the end Sir Adrian had to 
pay. We had a real good celebration that night, Oysters 

an’ all ! ” ~ - 

“ Would you have said that Winter was the sort of man to 

commit suicide ? ” 

“ 'Course not.” Ben was contemptuous of the suggestion. 

“ But you said it was an accident.” 

I nodded. ” Just asking a question, that’s all.” 

Ben was silent for a moment. Then he said : " Well, 
what about a drink ? Being a sad occasion like.” 

He went behind the counter and found a bottle of Scotcru 
He poured out some generous tots. He gave us each a glasiT 

except Doris. 

“ Don’t I have any ? ” she said. 

“ Not wasting good Scotch on you, my girl, he repUea. 
Then he raised his glass. "To Dickie Winter," he sa,d. 

“ One of the best. 
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& We drank. 

All the while I watched Doris. I wanted to know what 
l part she had played in this curious haven of escape which 
^Winter had created. A girl who never went to the theatre, 

• and yet who had fallen many times for the personable wiles of 
I visiting actors. It was ironic. 

m % We had several more drinks and then Ben had to attend to 
.1 his customers. As he served a soldier and his girl friend I 
P drew Doris aside. 

r “ I think I’ll have a gin,” the girl was saying, 
i -.“Not on this trip you won’t,” said the soldier. " It’s 

* either beer or nothing.” 

I took Doris over to a table on the other side. Stuart 
watched me with a quizzical lift of his eyebrows. . 
l “ Now, Doris, I want you to tell me — was Mr. Winter in 
"love with you ? ” 

Her lips twisted up. “ 'Course not. I don’t believe in 
i that nonsense ! ” she said. 

j ( V When he stayed here. . . . did he ever spend the night 
1 with you ? ” 

[ It was an awkward question and I fully expected her to 
^ifkuinto an indignant rage. She did nothing. Her head 
J moved slowly round until her eyes were on me. Then she 
! said quite casually : “ Now and then.” 
j Just like that. No excuses, no preamble. A bald 
i admission. Her face remained impassive and you couldn’t 
tell if she was even interested, 
i I ' ff Presently she got up. 

U' " 1 must 6° and help Uncle,” she said. 

{ .She sidled off, a living example of that crack about beauty 
p being only skin deep. 

[ - Stuart and I didn't stay much longer. We thanked Ben 
^and he asked us to come and see him any time. He’d be glad 

■ API the company. Then we emerged into the dismal street 

f again. 

? korse butchers had closed and the queue was gone. 

■ jjat the ragged children were still playing football, even 
though it was rapidly getting dusk. 

• Stuart said : “ What do you think now ? ” 

* i» dont kn ° w ” 1 said - 

• . . V 1 m so afraid that you'll get on to the wrong track in this 

usmess - I mean, the wrong track is so obvious.” 
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“ Suppose you tell me which it is. 

He laughed. “ My dear fellow, I'm not paid your salary. 
You’re supposed to know about these things. In any case, 
it’ll be rather fun watching you go astray.” 

He said it with an air of omniscience that irritated me. 


< 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Stuart had a place ofl Fleet Street in a dingy block of offices 
which housed some of the lesser agencies and several rather 
dubious corporations. Strictly speaking, the rooms were only 
meant as offices, but Stuart was so broke he lived in his. It 
was sparsely furnished and dreadfully untidy. There was no ^ 
bath and only a small gas ring for heating kettles. 1 

He insisted on my having a meal with him. We shared a 
tin of war-time soup, the kind with pieces of garden path to 
help out the vegetables. , Then we consumed some dry bread 
and some cheese of indeterminate age. Finally, he produced 
two cups of muddy coffee. The mixture was distinctly 

disturbing. . ,& 

He talked ceaselessly. One story after another couched .a 

his glib, amusing manner. The hero was always himself. He 
had done everything, it seemed. Celebrities had opened their 
doors to him, actresses had implored him to make love to them, 
dictators had sought his advice on the governing of their 
flocks, and revolutions had been started beyond the Andes 
entirely on his provocative prose. Of the war he was strangely ^ 
silent, conscious probably that it marked the beginning of his 

decline and fall. . ^ 

You could not doubt his brilliance. There were times 

when his eyes burned with a gem-like flame when genius 

seemed to hover over his gesticulating hands. But at the same 

moment you noticed the lazy curve of his body, the super- | 

cilious regard he had for humanity, and the over-developed 

intelligence that was his worst enemy. He was a np 

divided against himself. Eventually he stopped talking and I 

br °S Pn“"ight get on the wrong 

tra< He sank^arther into a chair, that was decorated with 
several pairs of discarded socks. 
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“ Nothing much. 1 ' 

Ian 1 ./ “You know a lot about Winter,” I said. “ You haven’t 
case, told me all of it.” 

He smiled sardonically. ” I tobk you down to ‘ The Bells.’ 
le . What more do you want ? ” 

• “ Everything.” 

Didn't Ben and Doris provide you with a clue ? ” 

“ No.” I lit a cigarette and passed him one. “ They 
merely presented me with another facet of Winter's character. 
There are so many facets I doubt if I’ll ever come to the end 
of them.” 

ther v “ Of course you won’t, my dear chap. That’s what makes 
on |y it so fascinating. How many men can one man be ? ” 
it “ I'm only interested in why he died.” 

> “Ah.” His voice was edged with sarcasm. “There 

fepeaks the police mind. It will lead you astray if you’re not 
eda careful.” 
h to I said nothing. 

rea d : Suddenly he laughed. “ I bet you a fiver you don't solve 
ic j this case. It’s too big for you.” 
c()y ■ • “ Think so ? ” 

Well ... I bet I soLvc it before you do anyway.” 

. “ What exactly do you know ? ” 
jd ( As I spoke I glanced around the room. Over in the far 
he i, comer under the window was a desk. On it an old typewriter, 
em, teav Y tfith dust, almost buried by a chaotic mound of papers, 
heir ^ton . a divan that sagged dmnkcnly on three legs and some 
ides .Wtt-in shelves filled with a variety of books. Grimy lino- 
, e Iy covered the floor. It reminded you of the setting of the 
V s act of an arty play where the wayward genius has finally 
^ decided to give up the struggle. 

m es e 9 **" Will you take me on ? ” he said. “ Five pounds.” 

,ius : ’ r So he was in earnest. “ Only on one condition. You tell 
jrne AM what you know.” 

per-*, . ''.Why should I do that ? Besides, it would probably mean 

oed t 0thmg to V° u anyway.” He paused. “ Could you let me 
L htjye another cigarette ? ” 

n?l ifj £ shed out m y P ac het and handed it to him. 

« Jhanks . . . You know, I’m very enthusiastic about 
■op. *1* biography. It will be the best thing I’ve ever done.” 

• Pi,, Christine may make difficulties,” I reminded him. 

ritb 1 1 dea J with her. Winter is a subject that appeals to 
me immensely. It will be candid and caustic. I shall reveal 
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his character little by little. Like undoing a much-wrapped 
parcel. ... I think you ought to take on that bet, you 

know." . 

I shook my head. " Not unless you give me all the 

facts/' . . «/] 

“ I’ve given you most of them. All that remains is the 

key With your organisation you should be able to findHtfJ 

out for yourself.” He blew smoke down in his nose. 1 ffi 

frightfully broke," he added. " Could you, by chance, lend 

me a pound ? I’ll pay you back when they ve squared me for 

this obituary’ they’re printing to-morrow.” 

I smiled On two previous occasions he d borrowed 
money but he'd never paid it back. " I’ll lend you a pound 

• e M 

1 “ If I tell you the rest of my facts. I might have guessed 

. , ~ ill nerhaDS I can tell 




II I Itll WU mv — - — o T . 

you’d w’ant to strike a bargain. . . . Stillperhaps I cm h 
you. I doubt if you’ll see the significance in it that 1 see. 

“ I’ll chance that.” I said. ... . . . 

. ill 1. .1 . ... LI Q hfl 


i li cnance mai, a aa»u. . u . 

“ Well you’ve probably heard wild stones about 

Winter's emotional life. People have suggested he was aU 
kinds of things. Some even hinted that he was peculiar. I 
not true Winter’s emotions are the key to his character.^ 
you understand them correctly, it shouldn t take you long to 
clear up the case. But I don’t think you 11 understand them 

with that police mind of yours. , . , . ^oijHous 

«*sgasra S3-* 

invitation. They said he was cold, unemotional, pe 

BUt “ Famous people have always interested me^ lhavejd 
hard to discover what they are ready ‘£ c un ^ ceased to 
Srm" ‘Vd heardluTh^'storiS! but I wasn't inclined 

t0 ^ Well one* night I was in Kilb«j^»rfth^ 

Who should I see at a nearby taWe^b tW^ seemcd tQ ^ 
was a rather oyer-painted l.ttlc piece ^ng continually at the 

*■ n v •«.<— r« 
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^ went to a small block of single room flats and Winter stayed 
there for several hours. I made a note of the number of the 
flat and discovered the girl’s name. She worked in a big store 
tk in Oxford Street. 

“ Finally I managed to strike up an acquaintance with her 
. and I soon discovered that she didn’t know who Winter was. 

called him Mr. Edwards and it was evident that she had no 
j'jr suspicion that her lover was the great actor. He had told her 
l en( j that he travelled in millinery and this accounted for the 
e for eiratic times at which he saw her. He had first met her by 
following her down to Edgware in the tube. 

.. “ You can imagine how surprised I was. I began to devote 
. more attention to Winter. I made a lot of enquiries because 
)UW 1 was intensely intrigued. I soon discovered that this was not 
. the only girl Winter had picked up in this way, He was 
. n^always doing it and few of the girls knew who he really was. 
,, If they did find out, then he left them abruptly and they never 
" saw him again. 

j. " Yes, Richard Winter who disdained the most beautiful 
^ women in London would go out of his way to pick up a shop- 
s .Jf girl. He would behave in a ridiculously childish manner. 
* Like some suburban youth. It was a revelation to me. You 
'ij know a good many actors and without exception they all 
Kwi — . t b cir re P u t a ti° ns and their theatrical fame to make their 
tbefl feminine conquests. Their personalities and their profession 
arp. inseparable. Yet, here was Winter pretending to be any- 
but an actor, inventing fictitious names and false 
Wf ^iaracters. And what for ? To seduce some ordinary little 
U* |Wk some creature whom you would have thought was quite 
beneath his intelligence.” 

*** While he was speaking I thought of that Winter who, 
tagwrding to Ben, had signed endless grubby little autograph 
t* books presented by children ; who would buy sweets for the 
urchins who hung around the stage-door. A paradox of a 
edtOffl^nu r 

^ . • • • That s all I have to tell you. You now have the 
kevdo Richard Winter.” 

K k the ke y ? . Stuart was sitting there, smiling confi- 

1 w JSjrar V. , nc * * was * n a f°g. I had another fact to work on, 
t0 »2 bU ^r^ ldn t ^ the significance of it at that moment. 

1 1» . Do you get it ? ” he asked. 

iD* |* Not exactly.” 

f I knew you wouldn't, it's your poUce mind. You want 

]W dl:. • v * 
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clues, strong motives, inflamed passions. That s always your 

background to murder.” 

Suppose you tell me,” I said. - 

I wouldn't dream of it.” His face was flushed with 

excitement, ance irritated me . I felt a complete fool. And 

in worrying over my wounded vanity I completely missed thp 

• f 1 I 1 . 1. . .1 4 r.1 T r-y< A 
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point of what he had told me. 


I arrived at the Regent Theatre in a very bad temper. It 
I had had the power, I would have put all the people co - Jt 
nected with the case into a cell and thrown away the key. 

A childish mood, no doubt, but even policemen get that way 

sometimes r kceper said that the show wouldn’t ring 

down lor ten minutes or so. I went to find Elliot. Xcks^i 
covered him in the green-room in earnest c0 ” v ® r , s “ tl ? n ; 
a blonde with large saucer eyes and a chromium plated gi b g e. I 1 
He introduced her to me. She was apparently under-, t 

StU ^^d “^Elliot said. She even giggled 
When she S mentioned how sad it was about Mr. Winter. B 

C0Ul l d kt t pt t tTy l in i g to catch Elliot’s eye. Eventually I succeeded;' 

«nd he followed me out of the room. 

“ So this is how you spend your time, I said angrily. 

SUP ? 1 

^ " What about the intervals ? " 

“ You were too busy talking to that blonde. , n 

" Then what the devil were you doing ? witll 

He gave a superior sort of snide. I had a worn 

Gerald Carson. - „ 

“ Who the hell is that . , . winter’s plai 

“ The actor who’s temporarily tak £ „ j t hj n 

~:V^ d n y to h,X» * - 1 ! 

d0 fe "it C he “it’s tn. 
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yoa rou’d better come and talk to him. He gets off the stage 
before the final curtain. We can catch him now.” 

He led me down a corridor to a dressing-room on the left, 
till He knocked at the door and walked in. I followed him. 

Atypical dressing-room with a bench and mirrors all along 
A&bne wall, the mirrors lit by naked bulbs. A battered screen 
old-fashioned settee and some cane chairs. 
r ^Gerald Carson was sitting on one of the cane chairs. He 
was made-up for his heavy character part on the stage. He 
. Uhad seemed a good deal more impressive when I had seen him 
cofrfrom the front on the first night. 

key.' Elliot introduced me and we shook hands. His palm was 
way lamp with sweat. He resembled a fifth carbon copy of Richard 
Winter. Continually understudying the great actor he had 
iiaj^own with the passage of the years physically somewhat 
[ (fs-iimilar. But there was no personality behind that mask of 
wi!grease-paint. The eyes were dead, the chin was narrow. 
igiThe fire that made Richard Winter was absent. Gerald 
mdsCarson was a timid individual, scared to death of himself. 

“ You can spare us a little time ? " I asked, 
iggk He nodded. “ I have to take the curtain in about ten 
er. tninutes.” His hand shook as he reached for a cigarette, 
y* must excuse me. I’ve been jittery all day ever since I 
heard about poor Winter.” 

" You knew him well, of course ? ” 

, * tt He rubbed a thin finger down his frayed dressing-gown. 

As I was telling the other gentleman here, I’ve under- 
jj studied Winter for the last fifteen years. Got to know him 
pretty well in that time. He was a great actor, you know. I 
dont think people realised quite how great.” He paused. 

was a terrible shock. I'm afraid I've given a very bad 
Performance to-night. Still, I’m only playing until the end 
01 the week. Then someone else is taking over.” 

“ That's rather bad luck,” I said. 

I*,. 9 ,* 1 ' no * rea % good enough for such a large part, you 

know. He smiled wanly, looking a little absurd with the 
ge false moustache and the heavy lake lining. ” It's only 
fd&Vj .T’bird time that I’ve ever gone on for Winter in the whole 

l- ? ears - He h ad an immense constitution although he 
ise‘ 81 • «* best to destroy it.” & 

.* Just so,” I said. I glanced at Elliot who was twiddling 

on'Jfom ? his fingers. On the wall behind him some 
tf ^ 0US actor had drawn a rather lewd caricature with a 
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carmine grease-paint. Others had contented themselves with 

• : :,, ~ J “ Now, Mr. Carson, 
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writing their names in a pencilled circle. AMU • VU1 OVilj 

we are merely pursuing a routine enquiry. When a man dies 
as Richard Winter died there has to be an inquest.” 

“ He was drowned in his bath, wasn't he ? ” 

“ That’s right. But it’s not quite as simple as that. You 
sec, he hadn’t lived in his house in Hampstead for seve®l 
months. Yet he seems to have gone back there on list 
Friday night. I low long he was alive after that we do not know. 
But it appears he started to pack some clothes and then drew 
a bath. As there was no heating, the bath was cold. That 
part is what puzzles us.” 

Carson spread out his hands. “ Well. ... I suppose he 

was drunk.” , , . 

“ Yes. But I understand that when he was drunk he was 

perfectly coherent right up to the time when he suddenly 
blacked out ? 

“ That’s true. He gave the appearance of being quite 
normal. But he never was. And there was no telling when 
this black-out would come. I remember that he once 
collapsed crossing the street in Chicago. They had to bring 
an ambulance to get him away.” Carson shook his head 
sadly “ It was such a pity. W e tried so hard to keep hirfyjJ 
the drink. But when you are dealing with a genius it is very, 
difficult He had an uncontrollable temper and if he got he- 
idea that anyone was attempting to influence him he would 

^ r ° F ifteerf years ^understudying Richard Winter Fift- 
years as an actor and only three appearances on the stagft 

appear on the stage. He would have been content to under 
study Winter for another fifteen years if the act °r h a 
that king. The truth was he no longer had any ^bit . v 
" You think then, Mr. Carson, that proving ; Wmt U 

sufficiently drunk there's nothing strange about what he d) 

“ From my knowledge of him it would seem reasonabl 

" Even the taking of a cold bath ? 

•• Well . • he might have thought it was hot, m g 
he ? I mean, lie wouldn’t find out until he got in it. 1 
-That’s possible. Yet..." Somehow I cou 
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swallow that bit about the cold bath. No matter how drunk 
a man was I couldn’t conceive of his getting into a bath without 

realising that the water was icy cold. 

“ Have you any particular reason for your conviction, Mr. 

Carson ? ” ... 

He hesitated before he answered. He looked at Elliot, 

&en patted his false moustache twice to make sure it wasn’t 

•coining away, and said : “ I was telling the gentleman here— - 

it happened once before. Almost identical circumstances.’’ 

He spoke in a whisper. 

“ Happened once before ? ” I didn’t quite get what he 
meant. 

“ In New York," he said. “ About six years ago. He was 
playing Hamlet at the time. Right on top of his form. Then 
one afternoon he got terribly drunk. He came back to the 


hotel apartment and would insist on having a bath. I was 
there at the time because Mrs. Winter had grown very 
worried. You see, he’d been away since the end of the per- 
formance the night before. I begged him to lie down and not 
to have a bath until later. He wouldn’t listen. He locked 
himself in the bathroom and I heard him turning on the taps. 
"Sifteen minutes passed and I didn’t hear any noise from the 
oathroom. I began to get worried. I banged on the door. 
There was no reply. I banged louder. Still no reply. 

" I rushed out and got hold of a liftman and together we 
broke open the bathroom door. Winter was lying uncon- 
scious in the bath. His head had slipped down and was 
almost under water. We were only just in time. A doctor 
was called and he said that Winter had probably got into the 
bath and was standing up when the alcohol caused a black- 
out. He fell backwards, hitting his head against the back of 
the bath. The blow knocked him out.” 

I began to wonder why no one had told me of this before. 

Surely Mrs. Winter must have known. Even Janet. Yet it 

had been left to Carson to stick a large pin in the balloon I’d 

been blowing up. It knocked me back quite a bit, but it did 

npt entirely convince me. I still couldn’t get over the cold 

bath. All the same, I could see what Elliot meant. If 

Carson went into the witness-box and told that story no 

coroner s jury would hesitate to bring in a verdict of accidental 
death. 


\ ” How many people knew of this ? ” I asked. 

7* Well, the doctor knew, naturally, I bribed the liftman 
s .f.a. • • c 
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to say nothing because obviously we didn't want that kind of 
story to get about.'' 

“ Yes, yes, but how many of the cast knew ? " 

" All of them, I expect. I mean the performance for that 
night had to be cancelled." 

An idea was forming in my brain. Winter had nearly died. 
That was the point and all the people around him knew that^ 

It was a marvellous opportunity for anyone who wanted to do 
him in. The circumstances merely had to be repeated. 

“ Tell me,” I said. “ Was this a cold bath he took ? " I 
“Er— no." I 

" Can you ever remember him taking a cold bath ? ” 

" I can’t say I can." 

He looked at his watch which lay on the bench. Then he 
got up. “ I’m afraid you gentlemen will have to excuse me. 
The curtain will be down in a couple of minitfes now. You % 
can’t always rely on the call-boy here. You khow what it is ! 
in war-time." 

I got up, too. " % There’s just one other point, Mr. Carson. 

I understand that on two days of last week during rehearsal 
Winter received a couple of notes. We have found those 
notes. They merely consisted of a couple of pages tom from ^ 
printed copy of Macbeth. Somebody had scribbled the wora 
' remember ’ across the top of each. Have you any idea what 

they might mean ? ” . . . 

Carson was at the door. "I should say it was just a 

malicious trick. Winter made many enemies in the pro- 
fession, you know. And one of his peculiarities was a hatred 
of Macbeth. He loathed the play . . . Well, I shall be back j 
presently if you care to wait." He nodded to us and stalked d 

out. ^ 


i I 


Well ? " asked Elliot. T , , 

“ Damn it," I exploded. " Winter was murdered. 1 d 

wager everything I had on it." . . . ... 

“ Maybe." Elliot continued to twirl the match-stick ^ 

between his fingers. ".But can we prove it ? ” 

"The cold bath,” I said. That s the only loophole^ 

The one mistake the murderer made.” 

Elliot grew cynical. " I don't think you d hang anybody 

on that. Why don't we call it a day and go home ? 

“ We haven’t had the doctor’s report yet. 

" Doctor's report 1 ” Elliot snorted. It doesn t mear JJ 

r cwpaK that. Ill 


"Doctors report! raiiui — --- - . , 

a damn' thing. All right, suppose the doctor swears that, m hr 
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opinion, Winter was murdered. Then immediately some 
specialist is called in and will he agree with the doctor ? Not 
on your life. They’ll argue till the cows come home. The 
jury won’t understand any of it.” 

" But the time of death,” I said. " That’s important.” 

" Sarge, you’re slipping.” He tossed the match away. 
% Time you’ve had two or three pathologists snooping around, 
Winter will have died on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. And 
each of 'em will have yards of Latin to prove it. I think it’s 
hopeless myself.” 

" You’re forgetting Janet Winter,” I said. ” She has a 
nice strong motive and she admits she went to the Hampstead 
house on Friday.” 

Elliot brushed the ash off his trousers. ” Oh. she’s up to 
some jiggery pokery of her own, no doubt. But can you 
honestly imagine her popping Winter into a cold bath and 
drowning him ? No, not the type. It she wanted to kill him 
she d soak flypapers for months and then gradually poison his 
porridge. I know her kind.” 

Elliot,” I said. ” You are being defeatist. 1 know you 
are -aching to roll that blonde understudy on the nearest divan. 
§Ut you will have to wait- until we have solved the case 
because we are going to solve it. I’ve betted five pounds on 

He looked up, astonished. ” You've what ? Mv God 
you re nuts 1 ” J 

( When we went to Janet Winter's dressing room I was in a 
Very determined frame of mind. I was going to make it 
tough tor her. The fact that she was a friend^ of mine was 

A *° h mean A°\ hms t0 me - Not a thin e- There are times 

' CTandmot^efr th CtC . C |! 1 Ve K S Wi " inS t0 build a casc a g ainst his 
fne oHhoseYmes" ' "° “* at a “' And this was 

wa |ted for her to get into a dressing gown and then I 

0 H Cr WhllC She Was removin g her make-up. A woman 
a ^advantage smearing cold cream over her face but she 

tetook°ti”pir|e Zinely a “ raCti ^ ^ 


" Now, Janet." I said. " We've done a lot of combing 

haven t told us all of the truth.” 


aronnd and it seems you . , u , u u5 all OI tne tr 

Bllt S ? t , d<n ™ ‘ h e towel and twisted in her chair. 

But I kept right on and didn't let her get a word in. 
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" Why didn’t you tell me that your father nearly died in 
similar circumstances in Chicago six years ago while he was 
playing Hamlet ? " 

“ I — well — I’d really forgotten all about it. I do 
remember now hearing something. But I was at school at the 

i! 


i * 


i t 


it 


time. 

“ All right,” I said. “ We’ll leave that. Now, according^ 
to what you told me you went to the Hampstead house last' ' 
Friday night. You went there because you thought your 
father might be there." ~ 

Yes.” 

What gave you that idea ? ” 

Well ... I’d tried everywhere else.” She was a little 
disconcerted by my attack. But now she picked up her towel 
and resumed the removal of her make-up. 

” And you didn’t see him there ? ” 

“ I’ve told you I didn’t.” 

“ That’s rather strange. You see, on Friday night about 
ten o’clock he got into a taxi at the Bells, a public house in the 
East End, and told the driver to take him to the Hampstead 
house. What time did you go there ? " 

Eleven o'clock, I should think.” ^ 

Do you still say you didn't meet him ? ” 

Yes.” This question had shaken her quite a bit. 

And on Sunday morning you went to the house again 
and this time you found him. You spoke to him about the 
show and he said he would see that a letter was sent to his 
bank. That letter was never sent. Yet he wrote^one which 
Lewis got on Monday morning at the theatre here. 

“ That’s quite right,” she said. 

“Now,” I said. “Were you aware that. your father, 
during the last two years, was accustomed to go off for days at 
a time ? He went to this public house in the East End. 

She thrust the towel aside and put the lid on the tin of cold 
cream. “ I suspected that he (disappeared periodically but 1 
didn’t know where he went. Christine was at such pains to 

cover it up that I never asked.” \ 

I turned to Elliot. “ Have you got the letter ? I asked* 

He nodded, fumbled in his pocket and handed it to 

mC It was the first time I had studied it, at all carefully and 
before I passed it to Janet I read it again. The address on the 
top was the Hampstead house. It read : 


1 1 


« t 


it 
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" Dear Mason, 

I’m afraid that circumstances quite beyond my control 

will prevent me from appearing in your play. I’m sorry to 
give you such short notice. However, later you will under- 
stand. 

It has suddenly occurred to me that you may have financial 
^difficulties with the bank over the expenses of the show. I said 
I would back you and my non-appearance in the show does not 
alter this promise in any way. I am therefore sending a letter 
to the bank authorising them to make the necessary dis- 
bursements from my account. 

I hope all goes well to-morrow night. 

Sincerely, 

Richard Winter." 

I passed it to Janet. " We have reasons for believing that 
the letter is a forgery," I said. 

She gasped. " A forgery I You mean that father didn’t 
write it ? v 

" Do you think he did ? " 

Her face was pale. She toyed with a comb. " Of course. 
Who else would have written it ? ” 

’ " Look at it again," I said. • " Doesn’t it strike you as a 

rather odd letter ? This show was to have been your father’s 
come-back. On Friday he vanishes. Evidently he knows 
then that he will not be appearing in the play. Yet he leaves 
at .until Sunday before he lets anyone know, and that only after 
you had spoken to him." 

“ Father was eccentric," she replied. " He never did any 
of the things ordinary people would do." 

“ Granted. But, even so, that letter seems all wrong. It 
just says the necessary things and nothing more. It is a cold, 
factual letter. Besides, if he was going to write to the bank, 

why didn’t he do so at the same time and post the two letters 
together ? " 

" That's what he said he would do." 
c I g ot anc * P accc * the small dressing room. People 
ivere banging along the corridors. Somebody was whistling 
a rag-time number. In the next room an argument was 
go;ng on. One actor was accusing another one of cutting 
his lines. "You left me absolutely high and dry. Unless 
you give me that cue I can’t possibly speak my exit 
line. I just had to walk off looking a complete fool . 
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know ,,arC ° ther 1)001)16 ° n the StagC besides y our self, you 

I smiled at the fragments of conversation that filtered 
through the wall. Elliot was sitting there, very bored. His 
face was quite expressionless. 

Now, Janet ? " I said, “ you still feel that your father 
wrote this letter ? " 

• " But, of course." rjj 

What exactly did he say to you on Sunday morning ? H 

‘‘ I’ve already told you." 

" Did he give any reason for leaving the show ? " 

"No." 6 Jl 

“ Did you ask him ? ” 

" Yes, but he wouldn’t tell me. He acted rather 
mysteriously I thought." 

I swung round and stood facing her. " I suggest that he 
never wrote that letter at all. I suggest, too, that you never 
saw him on Sunday morning. I don’t think you went to the 
Hampstead house on Sunday. I think that you met him when 
you went there on Friday night." 

" No ! ” It was a startled gasp. . 1 

" Because I’m convinced that he was not alive on Sunday 
morning. He was lying dead in that bath. It would hax’w 
been a one-sided conversation if you’d spoken to him then. 

. . . Now, it’ll be easier if you tell me the truth." 

Her face went several shades paler. She seemed to be 
fighting a battle with herself. She clenched and unclenched 
her hands and then stood up and leant with her back against 
the bench. • Id 

" All right,” she said slowly. " I did see him on Friday 
night.” ' . j 

“ That’s better. Now tell me what happened." I was 


conscience-struck at the harsh way I had attacked her. 

" Take it quietly. And see if you can remember exactly what 
he said.” I offered her a cigarette. ' j 

“ Thanks ... I’d wanted to keep this a secret but I 
suppose that's impossible. I don’t know why you’re making 
all these enquiries. You can’t possibly believe that Father‘d 
death was anything but an accident." 

" Unfortunately I do,” I said. * m \ 

" God 1 ” she murmured. " I’ve been a perfect fool.’ 
She puffed nervously at the cigarette. " You see, when 
Father disappeared from the theatre on Friday, Lewis and I 
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were very worried. The management here are not very easy 
to get on with and it was only Father's influence and the fact 
that he was appearing in the play that made them agree to let 
the theatre at all. The money side was typical of Father. He 
did it all very haphazard. Consequently we knew that if he 
didn't appear the management would close down on us. Still, 

, **»e felt sure he would turn up on Saturday morning. At least, 
Lewis did. But I knew Father. I thought it was quite on 
the cards he would disappear for a week or more. I deter- 
mined to run him to earth. I was desperately anxious that 
Lewis’ play should succeed. You see, up till that Friday it 
had looked as though everything was running smoothly. 
Father seemed to be absolutely off the drink. But when he 
suddenly arrived in the morning in that paralytic condition I 
saw the red light at once. Of course, I didn't discourage Lewis. 
I He’s terribly sensitive and he was worried enough as it was. 

, “ I tried all the places I thought Father might be, but I 

couldn't locate him. Finally, in desperation, I remembered 
the house at Hampstead. I knew that Christine had found 
him there once before when he had been away for three days." 

I snapped down on her. “ Why didn’t you tell me that 
this morning ? ” 

T - “ I didn't think of it. It was all such a shock. Anyway, 
I went to the house at about eleven o'clock on Friday night. 
I rang the bell, but I didn’t get any answer. I was just going 
away when I heard a noise upstairs. So I went round the 
back and got in through one of the windows. Upstairs in a 
bedroom I found Father. He was sitting on the bed and around 
him were piles of clothes." 

- " The room near the bathroom ? " I asked. 

> “Yes- He was very drunk and he seemed dreadfully 
annoyed that I had come there to find him. I asked him why 
he had walked out on the show. He said he wasn't going to 
play in it. He was through with it. ‘ But,' I said, ‘ what 
k abo Jjt the money. You’ve arranged to back it ? ’ 

I don’t give a damn,' he said. ‘ It’s a lousy play any- 
Way. Now will you get out and leave me in peace ! ’ 

. . . , }. ar&ued with him, but he just wouldn’t talk sense. I 
told him that he must write a letter to his bank if he was 
leaving the show. That he couldn't let it down. That seemed 
to amuse him. ‘ Can't I let it down I You watch me. You 

won t get a penny out of me for the bloody thing. I’ve 
finished with it, see 1 ’ y L 
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" I asked him what had happened, but he wouldn't tell me. 

I explained that if there was anything he didn’t like or any- 
thing which had upset him then we would have it altered. 
But he was in a strange mood. Apart from the tact he was 
drunk, he seemed to be in such a violent temper.. I said that 
if he had intended to walk out on the play why had he started 
it at ail. ‘ Because I had to,' he replied. ‘ But it’s no longet 
necessary now. I’m through.’ Then he laughed and starte* 
fumbling with the clothes he was putting into a suitcase. I 
asked him if he had told Christine. ' That blasted cow,’ he 
said. ‘ I'm telling her nothing ! She can go and take a J 
running jump at herself ! ’ 

I still argued I tried to appeal to his love for the theatre, ' 
but he wouldn't listen. He only raved all the more. He 
said he was going to cut me out of his will, that he hated the | 
sight of me. I begged him to write a letter to the bank, but hel 
wouldn't. I'd never seen him like that before. His temper^ 
grew worse and so, in the end, I decided to leave. I could do 
nothing.” . ' 

" What time did you leave,” I said. 

” Just before midnight, I should say.” 

” Was he drawing a bath then ? ” 

” No. He said he was going to leave himself in a 
minutes. I suggested that we might share a taxi, but he 
scoffed at the idea. With that I left him. 

” It took me some time to find a cab and when I got back 
Lewis was waiting for me. He was very anxious and wanted 
to know if I had found Father. What could I tell him ? If I 
told him the truth, all those horrible things Father had said, it 
would send him into a flat spin. Besides, somehow I was 
determined that the play should go on. And the less Lewis ^ 
knew the better. He gets into despair so quickly. 

” I said that I hadn’t seen Father, but that he would 
probably turn up at rehearsals in the morning. Of course, he 
didn’t come. By Saturday evening Lewis said that the show ^ 
would have to be abandoned. I had been to the management J 
and explained that Father was ill. They had taken it ] 
right, but there was still the money question. I promise 
Lewis that 1 would have another shot at finding Father. 
Actually I knew that if I saw him again he wouldn’t alter his 


opinion. . , 

“ I decided on Sunday that there was only one thing to do. 

To save the show the management must have a letter pur- 
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porting to come from Father. I know it sounds terribly 
dishonest, but l had such faith in Lewis’ play I didn’t think it 
would matter. I sat down and wrote the letter myself, 
addressing it to Lewis. I didn't dare send one to the bank 
since I felt sure they would see it was a forgery. 

“ Lewis got the letter on Monday and showed it to me. 
v He was very disappointed, but when the management saw it 
they were willing for the show to go on. It was such short 
notice that we had to use Father's understudy. He’s not 
good. Still, fortunately, it hasn’t made all the difference. 

" I realise now that I was mad to write that letter, but then 
r I didn't know that Father was going to die.” She stopped 
speaking and sat down on the chair again. Her cigarette had 
gone out and I lit it again for her. 

” Have you any idea what was in your father’s mind ? 
k Why he was packing those clothes ? Why he left the show ? ” 
■ I asked. 

She shook her head. 

I looked at her and she seemed to be speaking the truth. 

Did you know that he had left you all his money in his 
will ? ” 


I 


She stared at me. ” That he had done what 1 ” she 
^claimed. 

" Left you all his money. He did hint to the bank 
manager recently that he was going to change the will, but 
apparently he had not done so at the time of his death.” 

It was a tremendous shock to her. For a moment she sat 
very still and then suddenly she burst into tears. They 
played havoc with the outdoor make-up she was in the 
process of putting on. 

I didn t know,” she said. ” It makes me feel such a 
of us did 1 neV< ” t0 ° k any trouble to understa nd him. None 


It was embarrassing for Elliot and myself. You can't 
very well level a tentative charge of murder against a woman 
when she s in that state. It wasn’t such a hot hypothesis 

t™ 6 " r U SaW he f Sitting therc - her quivering *; 
4£L JL* * stream l n g dow " her face, you forgot th? 

phisticated actress. You were conscious only that she was 
very young and very, very much in love. 

• .~° we le . f * her > shutting the door quietly behind us Out 

iot said: " Wasnt that a 
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“ I suppose it was,” I said. 

We strolled out of the theatre and into the gloomy street. 

I was beginning to feel intolerably tired. If only I could have 
got Winter out of my mind I’d have dropped the whole case 
there and then. But somehow the man haunted me. Until 
I knew the truth I wouldn’t get any peace. I guess there was 
a lot of thwarted vanity mixed up in it, too. ^ 

“ I tell you one thing,” I said to Elliot. “ I’m certain 
that Winter died on Friday night.” 

Elliot smiled. " You work too hard. All right, suppose 
Winter died on Friday night where does it get us ? No- 
where.” 

“ It’s important that he died on Friday night,*' I said. 

He yawned. The most important thing to me just now 
is to get some sleep. Unless you want me any more I’m 
getting back to the section house.” 

“ Okay,” I said. “ Don’t be late in the morning.” 

He ambled off across Oxford Street which was practically 
devoid of traffic. Only an occasional taxi or a slow-moving 
bus. One almost forgot what it had been like in peace-time, 
when the whole thoroughfare had been crammed tight with 
vehicles of every description. ■ 

Anna was sitting reading when I got in. She put 
finger to her lips to tell me that the offspring was asleep. 
Then when I got close to her she said : “So you've showed up 
at last. How many people have you hanged ? ” 

“ Nobody,” I said. “ That's the trouble.” 

” You're just callous . . . By the way, there’s a letter 

for you.” 

A bill ? ” T 

No, I don't think so. Looked something like Uncle 

Fred’s handwriting.” , . . T , . . .. 

But it wasn’t Uncle Fred’s handwriting. I stripped the 
envelope open and a slim sheet of paper fluttered out. On 1 
was written in block capitals rather crudely formed • 


* * 


% t 


WINTER DIED ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 




I stared at the paper. Anna picked up her book again. 
“ There's some cold meat in the kitchen and some pickles. 

. . . Who's the letter from ? ” ' 

The postmark was Hampstead. I passed it over to her. 

“ Your guess is as good as mine,” I said. 


CHAPTER SIX 


It was a peaceful night for the first four hours. But precisely 
three o’clock a German plane came over the city and the 
sirens sounded. This woke Anna, who wanted to dress at 
once and go to the basement. I said it would be better to 
wait. The plane seemed to hover about for a time and I 
hoped that John wouldn’t wake up. He seemed to be lying 
in the cot hard asleep. 

Suddenly all the guns in the world fired at the plane and it 
dived with a fearsome whine. Well, naturally, that was the 
signal for us to get up and transport the infant to the special 
anti-everything shelter in the basement. Personally, I do not 
think it is a very good shelter, but still, most people think 
they're safe in it which is perhaps all that matters. 

Miss Pain arrived in curlers and a dressing gown. She 
started to knit. She said it would probably be a very big 
raid. I think Hitler must have told her so. 

AH I heard was the solitary plane that seemed bent on 
odmmitting suicide. The guns were belching hell at it. 
John voiced his disapproval of the whole proceedings. He 
bawled his head off, and Miss Pain said it was a terrible thing 
for so young a child to be in an air raid. The fact that he had 
been away in the country for months and that we had had no 

*f d 1| for qk G ^ 1 d °. n 1 1 kn0W how lon £- did not influence her 
il e s f ldmi ^ ht 1 sh l e tr y^ d quiet him down. So Anna 
^ to her and the old spinster paced the floor of the 
shelter jerking him up and dowmin her arms. He objected to 
this treatment and finally I had to take him. 

Rnt h^ ld ever y thln S b ut stand on my head to amuse him. 
feht W uni .™ p r es f ed - Suddenly he stopped crying and I 

Sught sX m of m dS su <f* ded - Not a bit of it. He had 
caught sight of my cigarette case. This was lying on the 

bgrch and he grabbed hold of it and somehow had^t open 

out teS f !t cmated him - He proceeded to pull them 

out and squeeze them to pieces 1 

" Hey," I said, “ That’s all 1 
morning ! ” 

him happy/' him haVe them ” said Miss Pa hi. 
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the cigarettes I have until the 

" They make 
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Yes,” said Anna. ” He’s quite content now, see. 

“ All right. I'll l)e a martyr,” I replied, and watched the 
last of the cigarettes arriving, a battered wreck, on the floor. 

The German plane disappeared and there was no noise any 
more. I thought we could get back to bed, but Miss Pain was 
certain that at least a thousand bombers were heading for 
London at that very moment. “ Besides,” she added, " 
must wait for the all clear.” 

And did we wait 1 - .q 

I got cramp sitting there. Even John wore himself out 
playing with the cigarette case and fell asleep in Anna’s' arms. I 
An hour of complete silence went by and then the dismal note Y 
of the “ All Clear ” sounded. 

We all got up and climbed the stairs. Miss Pain seemed 
disappointed about the raid. ” Still,” she said. “ I expect 
they got it bad somewhere.” There was a sort of relish in herl) 
voice as she bid us good-night and went into her flat. 

Of course, after that I couldn’t get to sleep. I turned this 
way and that but it was useless. I was convinced that if I had 
had a cigarette it would have been all right. But I had no 
cigarettes at all. Anna said it was terrible how some people 
had no control over themselves and why didn’t I take up 
Yogi. She had just read a book on it. What you did \va iHo 
sit on the bathroom floor and do exercises first thing in the 


morning. 

Well, I was rude about that. r i 

She was rude back and turned over and went to sleep, pi 
began to think about the case. That was no cure for insomnia, 
cither. The more I thought the more mixed up I became. 
In the end I convinced myself that I had killed Winter by 
thought transference. I had fallen asleep when I reache A 

that conclusion. _ . , 

As soon as it grew light I got up. I ached in every bone. 

Anna was not conscious and John was miraculously dead o ^ 
the world. I crept out of the room, dressed in the lounge,^ 
shaved, and then made some breakfast. T 

I then went down to the station, found a message there 
that Sir Adrian Winter wanted to see me, and took a cab^Yo 

the mortuary. 


The old sergeant in charge of the place was very dismal. 
It appeared that rheumatism was restricting lus activity anb 
t hat he wasn't able to afford to drink Scotch any more. 1 hese 
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two things loomed as major disasters on his limited horizon. 
He said that the war was going to last at least fifteen years, 
maybe twenty, and that Suicides were increasing. 

• “ Most of ’em use gas," he said gloomily. " Now, if it was 

me, I’d much rather drown.” 

•• I said I didn't want to do any of these things. I told him 
'tywas too busy to commit suicide. 

” You can never tell. A man’s all right one day and then 
— snap ! his mind’s gone out of gear. He wakes up wanting 
to kilNhimself. It’s civilisation,” he said. ” We want to get 
back to Nature.” 

I could see this might go on all the morning, so I cut him 
short and asked if the doctor was there. 

“ Yes, he’s here. Been cutting up that actor bloke. 
Suicide, I suppose ? ” 

” I wouldn’t know,” I said. 

He led me past the slabs with their gruesome contents. He 
had a little story to tell about each one and you just couldn't 
stop him. 

Eventually we reached the doctor who was washing his 
hands over a sink. The sergeant hung around for a few 
tiwnutes and then said it was time he took his medicine and he 
snuffled away. 

“ Well, doc,” I said. “ What's the worst.” 

He wiped his hands, blew his nose, and peered at me 
through his spectacles. Then he took his spectacles off and 
peered at me without them. 

1 1 • ” What do you want me to say ? ” 

• >i '- “ I want the truth.’ 4- 

y He laughed. " Now, don't be silly, Warren. Which wav 
is tne evidence going ? ” J 

I sighed. Doc f did Winter die by accident or was he 
Dumped oft ? 

. " 9 1 ?, I can't tell you a thing like that. More than my job 

mo7°” 1 C ^ n 6lVe y ° U certain conclu sions but nothing 

y. ” What’s come over you ? ” I said. 

A little bird whispered that there might be a second 

opinion called in. So I’m playing safe, understand ? ” 

... * 2* 1 m not ask,n 6 ^ a statement. Just want 

thing off the record, that’s all.” J 

time ip'u Well \ f T st ' rd sa y that he died between tea- 
tune on Friday and -about ten o'clock on Saturday night." 


some- 
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And the blow on the back of the head ? 

*' Might have been foul play. Might not. You see, this 
chap has an extraordinarily sensitive skin. There are people 
like that. Bruised easy. Thin, if you understand me. He 
had loaded up a lot of alcohol before he died. He was a toper 
Must have soaked himself in it for years.” 

It seemed to be all travelling against me. 

” Would you say he could have blacked out from the 1 
alcohol, fallen and caused that bruise on the back of his head?” 
Yes, it’s possible.” 

Or could someone have faked it ? ” 

That's possible, too.” 

I leant with my back to the sink. ., 

" Not very helpful, doc.” 

” Look,” he said. " I’ve been in this business for years. 
There are certain things you can say definitely and certain j 
things you can't. I’ve seen experts get up in court and talk i 
utter cock and get away with it. For your private ear, Im 
inclined to think that this chap was murdered. I’d say that 
someone dotted him one when he was in his bath. But unless 
you have concrete evidence to back up that theory I wouldnt 
dream of standing by it in court.” Og 

*' So that's the way it is ? ” ■' 

“ Yes. Have you got any concrete evidence that points to 

foul play ? ” • ’ - i 

Not at the moment.” * c l 

Then unless you get any I shall not commit myself. * 
mrht nnrp hn fr»r#» in n rase of drowning. I know 1 1 


4 I 


was 


got caught once before in a case of drowning 
right and the experts were wrong. But the thing you have to 
learn in this world -is that experts are never wrong. I m sorry 
I can’t be more explicit, but all the data I have is very incom- 
plete. It could honestly be either way.” . 

We walked through the mortuary together The doctor 

took off His white coat and slipped on his tweed jacket, l 


i 


been bui tog a tot on the medical evidence and now there was , 
nothing. Of course, you couldn't blame the doctor. ^Unless | 


you have seen the wky a defending counsel worta and the wag 


experts make mincemeat of ordinary general pracutionersy 
can have no conception of the toughness of the “"'™ 0t ^ ou 
Well, doc, I'll try and dig up s ^,, e "f e en a Ce nat „ a l 

I oKenl,.fr> rnnvirtinn he dldll t die a Jiaiuio* 


* 4 


sec, 


I have an absolute conviction he 


death. 
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All right. 
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He smiled and polished his spectacles, 
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" You get the evidence and I’ll stick my neck out. God help 
me, so I will.” 

* In the entrance I found Stuart talking to the sergeant. 
Stuart was listening to the tale of woe with remarkable 
patience. When he saw me he smiled. 

“ How is the detective this morning ? ” 
f “ No better for seeing you,” I said. 

“ Tell me, what is the verdict of the post mortem slab ? ” 

“ Winter had measles when He was ten,” I said. 

The doctor was shouting for the sergeant and the sergeant, 
groaning and complaining, departed. Stuart's eyes twinkled. 

“ So you’re going to hold out on me ? Well, I think that's 
distinctly unfair. After all, I gave you my piece of infor- 
mation. It was worth more than the rest put together. You 
ought to take me into your confidence. I don't want to lose 
five pounds, you know.” He fumbled in his pocket. 
“ Incidentally, here’s that pound you lent me. I managed to 
get a sub this morning.” 

I must confess I was surprised to see the pound, but I 
guessed that Stuart was merely trying to string me along. If 
he got a scoop on the Winter case it would bring him in quite a 

despite the fact that the war would crowd it off the front 
pkge. 

" I'll tell you what the doctor told me,” I said. " Appar- 
ently, from the medical data it could be either way. Winter 
could have been the victim of foul play or he could have had an 
accident. That's all I can get.” 

“ More and more interesting,” he said. ” Bears oht mv 
theory. 3 

“ I’m glad to hear that.” 

“ Y es - You know I'm definitely going to beat you to it.” 
He grinned. 


I noticed that he hadn’t shaved too well, that his collar 
was badly frayed. There were circles of dirt under his nails, 
t was extraordinary how little he cared about his appearance 
No wonder Fleet Street had tossed him on to the outer fringe. 
% .< J, tarted tIie biography ? ” I asked. 

ShA 1 VG planned } l out - And I spoke to Christine Winter 

I Said 1 could have aU the information 

1 W ?. n * ed \ Wouldn't wonder if it wasn’t a best-seller.” 
tt uood, I said. 

I y n^u - coffee - There's a place over the way ? ” 

I didn t get aU this courtesy. Stuart obviously wanted to 
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hang on to me for the rest of the day. He had another guess 

coming. . . . 

" No, thanks,” I said. “ I must be going. Got a lot of 

calls to make.” 

" You sound like the village curate.” j 

"Maybe I am. Who knows? I smiled at him and 

started off along the road in search of a cab. ; 


I found Elliot in the C.I.D. office cutting out paper women. 

He exhibited a chain of them as I came in. 

" Don’t you think they've got a nice waist-line, sarge i ne ^ 

Sai " My God 1 ” I exploded. “ Haven’t you got anything to 
occupy your time? I thought you were going down to 

rds P ** 

CC “ I had them on the blower. They won’t know a thing % 

about the hat until this afternoon.” 

" You ought to have gone down there and shaken tnem 

» 9 

U " Wouldn’t be any use. You know what it’s like, sarge. . 
If they had a moat and a drawbridge they couldn t be more j 

CXCl ‘‘ Oh!'well.” I sat down. ” Suppose we’ll have to waflffl 

An EUiot nodded, a smile playing on his thick ^ 

Adrian came through twice. He seems suspiciously anxious 

40 5 f St' want to see Sir Adrian I knew j^t whaOe 

would suggest. The case must be ' los ^ nd T r ^; ne I r td no 
take place. And no more nonsense. And really, i 


umv j/iww. 1 

artillery to fire against him. T ,v. mve d 1 

Suddenly I remembered the anonymous letter. 


“ “■Bzszz.'a : 1 

tha " May S r a s!r g Ardian wrote it.” he said, ignoring my 

sarcasm. ” The spelling s P^cct. Winter died on 

" But why should he want to tell me tnai vvu 

Saturday night ? 


9 9 
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Well, you said he died on Friday night, didn’t you ? ” 

" But I didn’t tell Sir Adrian." 

"No, that’s right." Elliot rubbed his chin. "It’s an 
impossible case, sarge. I think we should make it a nice 
accidental death and go home.” He set the paper women up 
so they formed a ballet group across the desk. 

* I had a fine, biting retort ready when the phone rang. We 
both looked at it. 

“ It’ll be Sir Adrian,” said Elliot. " What shall I tell 
him? " 

" Oh, tell him I’m coming over to see him now . . . And 
you get that letter checked up. See if it gives us anything.” 


Sir Adrian had offices in a large block in Piccadilly. The 
carpets were thick and there was a knole settee in the waiting 
room. Everybody In the place seemed to be moving at an 
enormous speed. Secretaries swept through like galleons in 
full sail. Typewriters clacked and phones tinkled. It was 
some time before I could persuade anybody to stop long 
enough to take my name. Eventually I cornered a bespec- 
tacled typist with an icy tilt to her nose. I cut off her retreat 
3jid explained who I was. 

' " Sir Adrian cannot see anybody," she said. 

She tried to sweep past me, but I anticipated the move. 

" Sir Adrian wants to see me. He’s phoned me four times 
already." 

" Well, I don't know. He’s got three conferences." 

But I kept at her until she got through to Sir Adrian and 
he said he would see me at once. This annoyed her and she 
set her nose at an even steeper angle as she led me into the 
sacred control room. 

It was a large office panelled in oak with an enormous desk, 
behind which sat Sir Adrian. He was smoking a cigar and 
dictating to a stenographer out of the comer of his mouth. 
He waved me to a seat and went on dictating. 

I waited while he sealed the fate of a minor official in no 
Jftncertain terms. There were so many phones on the desk you 
'wondered if they all worked. Minions dashed in and out with 
cablegrams and letters. And the phones set my doubts at 
rest by ringing two or three at a time. Sir Adrian still smoked 
his cigar, barked into the phones, barked at his secretary, and 
doodled on the blotter. 

Presently he was through and the stenographer lifted her 
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skirts and departed. He fumbled with some papers, stubbed 
out his cigar, lit another one and then sat back and pierced me 
with his steel-blue eyes. 

“ Well, sergeant, what news have you ? ” A calm, 
unhurried voice, almost oily in its solicitation. 

“ I shall need a little more time yet, Sir Adrian." 

“ You’ve forgotten all that nonsense about murder, Ia, 

hope ? ” 1 

" Not entirely." 

The eyes continued to pierce me. The smoke wreathed 
from the cigar in a thick spiral, partially hiding his expression- 
less face. ^ 

“ It’s a preposterous idea, you know. I fail to see what 

you gain by clinging to it.” 1 

“ As a policeman I’ve always tried to find out the truth, ^ 

Sir Adrian.” 1 

“ Have you any facts to support your theory ? 

" No concrete ones.” 


“ And the doctor's report ? " f> < 

“ It could be either way. Accident or murder. .j 

A phone rang and he answered it in a monosyllable, rie , 
replaced the receiver, flicked some ash off his cigar, and maqc^ 

a note on a pad in front of him. ....«_ * 

“ I must confess I do not understand your attitude, 

sergeant. Surely the whole case is quite straight-forward. 

I accepted the cigarette he offered me. Too straig 

forward, Sir Adrian.” 

“ And what the devil d you mean by that ?• * , 

“ I discovered to-day that Richard Winter nearly eked in 

this same manner about six years ago in Chicago. 

Sir Adrian examined the end of his cigar. ^ 

“ Rather proves my point, doesn't it ? . 

- Yes and no. There is one difference between the two 

incidents. In Chicago it was a hot bath into .which Rich A 
Wintor rollaosed Here it was a cold bath. No one seems i 
rememta Kver having a cold bath before, not even when 

he “ Yo V u r ^em l to k be building a lot on a very slender point. 


have had a nor uam, m 

C0 ^rit:^.« “But somehow I don’t believe 


A 
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Sir Adrian was getting irritated. He rose from his chair 
and started to pace the room. He didn't look at me as he 
spoke. 

“ As a matter of fact, I’ll tell you something. This 
; morning I was very worried about what you had said to me. I 
i rang up a very eminent medical man whose name I will not 
4 .^mention. Suffice it to say that he has often been called in on 
*>' difficult criminal cases and that his evidence is always treated 
I with great respect in a court of law. I explained to him what 
,| had happened. His answer was that unless anything unusual 
was discovered at the post mortem it appeared obvious to him 
f that my brother had met an accidental death. And he said 
this, fully knowing my brother and his eccentricities.” 

I It was what I would have expected of Sir Adrian. An 
efficient man. A man who left nothing to chance. 

► It doesn t surprise me,” I said. ” On the present facts 
any jury would give a verdict of accidental death.” 

Then, my dear young fellow, why will you persist in this 
obstinate attitude. It will avail you nothing. And should 

you attempt to make an issue of it I should be forced to call in 
this medical man.” 


> 


} could tel1 he was restraining his anger. He was not used 
?b being thwarted in his designs. All his life he had probably 
rode roughshod over any opposition and something so 
unsavoury as the threat of a murder case more than offended 
Jus sensitive social conscience. 

“ I know exactly how you feel, Sir Adrian.” I said. " But 
1 must satisfy myself that you are right before I close the case. 
Xou see, there are various aspects still unexplained. An 
unknown man attacked me in the garden of the house, and 

nnf fm Se ?i mS / 0 L have any idca who i{ mi ght he. Again, I was 
not told all of the truth this morning.” 

v His cold eyes stared at me. 

* .. “ What might you mean by that ? ” 

two M rs. Winter she assured me for the last 

Shp R ‘chard \\ inter had been completely on the wagon. 

me how . he spent his life during that time. She 
painted for me a picture which I know now was entirely false 
Her story made the case appear very strange indeed I 

Srna.rt !° r a m ° tive Why Ricl ’“ rd Wi " ,er ' whe had 
pSdvth- ? r 'Lr a 7' l shouJd suddenly drink himself 

thC rchcarsals for his come-back 
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" My dear chap, you're splitting hairs.” 

” Not at all, Sir Adrian. Human beings do not act with- 
out motive. Often their motive is an impulsive one, but it 

nevertheless exists.” * I 

“ It you could unearth Richard’s motives you’d be a very 
clever man.” There was an undertone of sarcasm. “ He was 
a thoroughly irresponsible creature. He didn’t give a damn^ 
for anybody and he caused untold trouble and unhappiness to * 
others. His death, in many ways, is a blessing.” He 
suddenly burst into a harsh cough which shook him until the 
veins stood out like cords on his forehead and his face was 
purple. When the cough subsided he was gasping for breath. 

He pressed a button on his desk and when his secretary 
appeared she got him a drink into which he slipped some kind 
of medicine. It was several minutes before he was normal 


again. . 

“ Now," he said when he had recovered. You were 

speaking of Richard’s drinking.’ , 

I nodded. “ On making investigations I discovered that 

he never actually gave up alcohol. Whether he drank when 
he was with Mrs. Winter I do not know. But I do know that 
every so often he would break out and disappear for two or^, 

three days. Sometimes longer." 

“ Do you know where he went ? ” „ 

“ A public house called the ‘ Bells in the East End. 

“ you’ve been there ? ” 

“ Then you will have met the sort of people who frequent 
it The lowest kind of riff-raff. Is it any wonder Mrs. - 
Winter snid nothing to you about u i bO'tUee a ie suffere 

~3S SaKSTRS * 

ferrs « wSSsots 

that Louis XIV furniture and g Bolh Mrs. Winter 

intellect and his f^^^^V^d should be a social giant 
and Sir Adrian thought ? As t j me went on I 

How he must have dlsa P^ n 1 " t s . d m p at hy for the dead actor. 
bega Van e yof rmagine!" co^tiL/d sf Adrian. " Can you 
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imagine the embarrassment of bis widow if it was known that 
he visited a low public house in such a squalid area, getting 
hopelessly drunk amid the scum of humanity ? Surely that is 
reason enough for her to attempt to cover up that side of his 
life altogether ? ” 

I agreed that it was. “ But not to the police, Sir Adrian. 
^They can be trusted to keep silent. And in the case of a death 
•' like this it was vitally necessary to have all the facts." 

" Opinions differ on the integrity of the police, my dear 
sergeant. However, what do you propose to do now ? " 

• " Continue my investigations." 

Until when?" 

" Until I can satisfy myself that I have got at the truth." 

Sir Adrian sighed. " I might have expected as much. I 
suppose it doesn’t occur to you that if the inquest and the 
funeral are unduly delayed malicious people will invent all 
sorts of rumours. I hold no brief for Richard but he was a 
famous man and famous men are always a target for the 
envious shafts of the unsuccessful. Apart from the scandal 
that such rumours would cause, there are Mrs. Winter’s 
feelings to be considered. She is a very brave woman. 
Unkind things would be said about her. If it was known that 
\he police were suspicious of Richard’s death it might even be 
suggested that she had killed him herself . . . No, my dear 
sergeant, for her sake and for the sake of my own position, I do 
not intend to allow such a debacle to take place." 

I was silent for a moment. I felt a little like Elliot. Why 

not close up the whole business and go. home ? It was an 

.attractive idea and yet somehow the personality of Richard 

{Winter was too powerful to forget. If I gave in now I should 

always be wondering exactly why he left the theatre when he 

did and exactly why he died. It was the emotion of wanting 

to know which decided me far more, I think, than any question 
of duty, 

I m afraid," I said, “ I cannot give any statement at an 
.inquest until I am sure in my own mind." 

% " You’re being very difficult, sergeant. I am not quite an 
•^unimportant man, you know. If I got in touch with your 
superiors you might find yourself in an awkward position." 
we paused and as I said nothing he continued : “ How long do 
you estimate you will need to clear the matter ? " 

wHq! \ cann °t give ony definite time," I said. “ It depends 
what I succeed in finding out." ^ 
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His voice grew cold and unemotional. He slid a pencil 
through his fingers several times, a gold pencil with a tapered 
barrel. 

“ So you can’t give any definite time ! Well, well 1 
Because of a personal desire to make something out of nothing 
on your part, Mrs. Winter and I are expected to stand by 
while you jeopardise our positions and tread heavily on her^. 
feelings. Before you have finished the affair will have got ' 
wide publicity in the press and will have undone all that Mrs. 
Winter has tried to do in the last few years. You expect me 
to stand for that ? " 

" I shall see there is no publicity,” I said. 

” Very obliging of you, I'm sure. Do you still persist that 
you can give me no definite time ? ” 

He was angry. He glared at me and then moved back to 
his desk and picked up a calendar. I knew I was running my 
head against a wall, but the man's smooth assumption of 
power irritated me. He was somebody and I was nobody. 
Therefore, according to the rules of his kind, I was the person 
to give way. That made me angry, too. 1 threw caution out 
of the window. I thought, to hell with it I I’ll see him 
damned first. 

He faced me again. 

“ Well, sergeant ? ” 

" I’m sorry, Sir Adrian. I will be as quick as I can. That 
is all I can say.” 

“ You are being very foolish, sergeant. 

" I have already said I am sorry, Sir Adrian. 

“ All right then. Since you will give me no definite time 
I will give you one. I shall expect a full inquest not later than 
three days from now. I shall give your superiors all the facts 
and make known my wishes. That is allowing you two days 
to pursue what investigations remain. I think I am being 

V C F H e °e viden 1 1 y considered the interview was at an end, but 

1 S "nUy‘he coughed. " I’m afraid I shall have. to turn 
you out, sergeant. I have some very urgent busmess f* 

aUen Verv' well " I said. " But first you would perhaps be 
t.’i.il me where vou were last Friday night, Sir 
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kind enough to tell me where you 

Adrian ? ” ... „ 

Why do you want to know that i 
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idl " Because I have a feeling that Richard Winter died on 
red !' Friday night.” 

" I was out of town,” he said. “ At my place in Berkshire. 
11! I didn’t return until Monday.” 

ing ' • “ Thank you,” I said. ” Good-morning, Sir Adrian.” 
by I picked up my hat and left, walking through the expensive 

iei» JBraiting room to the lift. 

Perhaps Elliot was right. Perhaps Sir Adrian had written 
rs. * the anonymous letter ? 
ne L. 

When I got back to the office I immediately phoned 
- McKay, who was chief of the Section to which I was attached, 
at . Hi§ voice sounded a little chilly. There was none of the usual 
Scots warmth about it. Apparently Sir Adrian had already 
to ? spoken to him. 

iy j Very quickly I gave him the facts I possessed so far. 

0 { ” Ye’ve verra little to go on,” he said. “ I think ye’d best 

y, dose.it up.” 

)n ” But we can’t be intimidated like this I ” I said, 

it ' “ Aye. Maybe not. All the same, ye havena got a case. 

m I think ye should draw a nice black line under it.” He paused. 
v|LYe see, we canna delay the inquest longer than Friday.” 

' I protested but it was no good. The inquest would be on 
Friday and to-day was Wednesday. That was the final word. 
}t McKay was pleasant about it, but very firm. 

“ Can I continue investigations ? ” I asked. 

” Well ... ye can find the wee body who tried to drown 
ye. But beyond that point ye will be acting on your own 
e responsibility. I wouldna try stirring anything up. I 
wouldna be able to back ye. Understand ? ” 
s " Very good, sir.” 

s f It was depressing, especially when you were convinced you 
were right. Barely forty-eight hours remained to me and at 
the moment I had no further angles to exploit. Oh well, I 
t , thought, it will have to be an accidental death. 

* \ s ^ a f lo °my half hour, trying not to think of Richard 

?. %? n if F i / r l C 0u ^ n t get the damn man out of my mind. 

2 +vf e °/ * * iac * seQn ma< *e me desperately anxious to see 

the other half. I cursed volubly and opened the newspaper to 

e *** wl i ere the war was > but even that failed to shut out the 
r Hiental apparition of the dead actor. 

S J? - 1 thought I would recklessly buy a double 
Scotch, Elhot hurried in. It was unusual for him to hurry 
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and I thought perhaps there might be a fire in the inspector's 
room below. 

“ Hey, sarge,” he said. “ I did what you told me. I went . 
down to Records and blew hell out of them. And sure 
enough, I got results. They’ve identified prints on the hat.. 
An old lag with a list of convictions. Known affectionately as 

• I I » 

Ernie 

That’s wonderful,” I said, and I forgot all about th^ 
double Scotch. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Records had sent down a typewritten slip containing Ernie’s 
particulars. He had had five convictions, all of them for , 
housebreaking, and his last one had been for five years. 
Altogether, he had spent eleven years of his life in prison, or, 
if you prefer it, -four thousand and sixteen days. It certainly 
made you think. 

His modus operandi was usually to pick a house that was 
unoccupied. It might be so only for a week-end or it mighty 
have been vacant for several months. Ernie discovered a$,f 
these things by posing as an official of the gas company. Ana 
when it got too hot be became an official of the electric light 
company. Assured that the house was empty, he would break 
in by cutting a pane of glass. In his wake he left always this 
trade mark — a circular hole in a window or a door. It was 
funny really that he never varied his proceedings. But then 
criminals are superstitious. ■ 

The thing that struck Elliot and I was that Ernie had never 
used violence. If somebody disturbed him he vanished. 4 
That hardly squared with the man who had nearly drowned 
me in the lily pond. But you never can tell. 

Ernie's present age was thirty-seven. His parents were 
unknown, but he had a wife somewhere in Whitechapel. 
Children, too. Records said he never went near them and 
that the wife charred to earn a living. 

That didn’t seem to be of much help in tracing him, but 
Elliot turned over the typewritten slip and showed me that 
there was an address on the other side. This was the flat of a 
girl with whom Ernie had ” consorted ” — which is the police 


< 


way of saying he had slept with her. Her name was Alice, . 
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and her activities bore no relation to the girl who had gone 
^through the looking glass. In fact, she had once been lined 
• forty shillings for soliciting in Brook Street. 

, “ I know her," said Elliot triumphantly. 


i 

w 


I bet you do,” I replied. 

"Not intimately," he added. "But I pulled her in for 
IJiat soliciting job. It was when I was in the uniform branch 
^ talwo years ago. I don’t think she was really soliciting, but I 
( j| was very enthusiastic in those days." 

I smiled. " We’d better go and seek her out," I said. 


* 


i ■ 


“ V.I UUIU gW UI1U lie I iMJl, 1 Nliu. 

' You can do the talking. Since you squeezed her for a couple 
' • of quid there must be quite a bond between the two of you." 
Elliot didn’t like that at all. lie protested that he only 
mixed in the very best circles, and that his amours were 
merely the result of his magnetic personality. 

"Interesting," I said. " You must show me how you do 
u , it some time." 

He grinned. " It’s cause and effect," he said. 

! * ■ ' Well, we walked along to Alice’s flat which was a stone’s 
throw from Oxford Street. It was on the top floor up a long 
flight of stairs that was punctuated by two landings. 

We started to climb up and when we reached the first 
finding we became aware that there was someone just ahead 
u/ ‘ ^ shortish man in a black trilby, carrying a brief case. 

We paused so that he wouldn't know we were behind. 

W€n * on right to the top floor and then we heard a bell 
™ngmg. This was followed by a door opening and a girl’s 
voice saying : " Why, Arthur. I didn't cxj»ect you so early ! ” 
lhe man Arthur mumbled something and then the door closed. 
* Elliot looked at me. 

c Well have to wait, he said. " Arthur is obviously a 
customer. Can’t very well burst in in the— er— middle of 
* things, can we ? " 

I my dcsire to see Arthur in his underclothes I 

A l0t WaS nght ' If we wan ted Alice to talk it was no 

f gCt /*u g ent . an 8 lcd in her business. We sat down on the 
«£ge ot the stairs at the first landing. 

TT- by and El,iot at last to,d me the Story of the 

' " “ d ul eun : ,ch5 ' which I think is very funny. But 

Uten you will have heard it already. 

;& It got to half an hour and Elliot sighed. 

«, p n 8 sess i° n .” he said. 

*, it Perhaps he ’ s her an insurance policy,” I suggested. 
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Elliot shook his head. “ He was a customer all right. I 
could tell by looking at him. I didn’t spend a year on this 
beat for nothing.” 

It was an hour before Arthur re-appeared. He ambled 
down the stairs, carrying the same brief case. When he saw 
us he was a little abashed. But Elliot smiled and said it was 

^ pi I 

a nice day and Arthur agreed. We waited for him to gain th^ 
street, then we continued our climb and reached Alice’s door. 

We rang the bell and after a lot of rustling and banging 
Alice showed herself. 

" Good afternoon,” said Elliot. “ Can we come in ? ” 

She was a nondescript creature, quite attractive in her way, " 
but far too heavily made-up. She took one look at Elliot. 

“ You 1” she exclaimed. “ What the hell’s the trouble 


now ? ” 

Elliot smiled. “ There is no trouble, Alice. Not as far as ^ 
you’re concerned anyway. We’d just like to have a chat. 
This is Detective-sergeant Warren.” 

Alice finished hooking up her dress and then let us in. She * 
led us to a very small sitting-room which reeked of cheap scent. 

She stared at Elliot. “ Trying to pinch me for another 
forty bob,” she snapped. > 

” Let us bury the hatchet,” said Elliot. “ I was oruy 

doing my duty.” ... 

“ Funny sort of duty. Running in a girl for something 

she hadn't done ! ” 

“ I’ve felt badly about it ever since,” replied Elliot. 

" Still, it's a long time ago. Have a cigarette." 

“ Ta.” She took one. • . \ 

Elliot smiled sweetly at her and I must confess that she 
smiled back. It was astonishing. Elliot knew just how to ^ 

handle her. 

“ Know anyone called Ernie ? ” he asked casually. 

“ Ernie who ? " 

“ Just Ernie.” „ 

“ I might do. What do you want to know for 
“ We’d like to talk to him. Ask him how he s getting 


on. 
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“ Come off it ! ” She grinned at Elliot. “ What’s he done 
this time. Mind you, I haven't seen him for ages. Not for 

ages, E, liot . “ Well, he happens to have lost 

his identity card.” 
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" That’s a good one I I bet he never had one to lose." 

■ " Oh yes, he's gone quite respectable. Made a lot of 
money. Surprised he hasn’t been round to look you up." 

Elliot’s powers of perjury and invention knew no limits. 
He played on the girl’s greed and her wounded vanity until you 
would have thought that Ernie had become amillionaire over- 
sight. She admitted that she had once lent Ernie five pounds 
which he had never repaid. Elliot snatched at this and 
quickly incorporated it into his argument. 

" You mean he's really made money ? " she asked. 

Elliot nodded. " Lots of money." 

His voice carried such conviction that she believed him. 
She burst into an angry tirade against the unfortunate Ernie, 
calling him all the unprintable words in the type-setter's 
cemetery. She raved and ranted and Elliot gently fed the 
i -flames with a soft word here and there. 

I took no part in the proceedings at all. I merely sat in a 
chair and tried to look sympathetic. 

In the end she fumbled with her bag and produced a slip of 
paper on which was written a phone niimber. 

That’s where he always told me I could get him." she 
" And when you see him you might remind the little 
tard I’m still alive ! ” 

Elliot took the paper and commiserated about the wiles of 
men. A girl wasn't safe to trust any one of them. No, 
indeed. I thought he was laying it on a bit hot, but Alice 
didn't think so. She heartily agreed with every sentiment 
that Elliot loosed, the triter the better. 

She had quite forgotten that he had dunned, her for forty 
shillings. She only knew that he was kind and under- 
standing and she would do anything to help him. Just 
anything. I was fearful lest she should drag him into the 
bedroom there and then to prove it. 

But somehow he managed to retreat and presently we were 
outside the door with the phone number; while inside the 

« A1 li CC Was with the memor y °f a policeman who had 
aCected her like nothing since the time her first lover had 

seduced her on Brighton beach and whispered Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox in her ear. 

Elliot winked at me as we descended the stairs. 
u Nice work, eh, sarge ? " 

‘ 11 murder,” I said. “ You’d better keep away from 
this area for some time to come.” 
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The phone number took us down the Mile End Road whe 
we stopped at a local police station and spoke to the inspector 
in-charge. He was a jovial, round-faced individual with ; 
tough frame and an enormous capacity for beer. I think h 
was glad of someone to talk to, because he talked all right 
For a solid hour he talked. 

Finally he got around to the phone number. He rang 
the exchange, muttered a few crude pleasantries to the girl 
the other end, and was quickly given the address. 

“ It is as I thought,” he said, turning to us. “ The num 
is Ma Kelly's dump. Ma Kelly is by way of being a blood 
nuisance in this district.” 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. ” A pub ? ” 

" Sort of. It’s really technically speaking a club, 
sorts of odd customers get there. We’ve tried to close th 
place down several times but we can’t get any evidence. .1, 
we raid it nothing happens. Everything is absolutely abovi 
board by the time we arrive. I suppose somebody tips her on 
You know how it is ? ! 

“ Do you call to mind this fellow' Ernie at all ? ” I askedijjj 
“ Can’t say I do. But I ain’t got much memory for faces^ 
and I don’t remember names too well. I expect that s Sjjgy 
I’m still sitting in this rat-hole. Did I tell you we have rax^rj 
Well, w r e have. Yes, large sods, too. Chew anything to 

pieces they will.” . . jfjj 

I could tell that he was rambling off on one of his circular 
tours again, so I cut in : “ What do you think we ought 0/ 

do?" r 

“ Now, that’s a problem.” t ’■ 

“ Suppose we go there and tackle Ma Kelly ? " < 

“ Useless. She sticks to her friends. Never catch neijj 
narking to the police. Tough nut, she is and no mistake. 

“ Well,” I said. “ It’s absolutely essential we drag m 

Ernie and it’s got to be to-day.” if , , » 

“That's the trouble,” said the inspector. If 

Ma Kelly's ten to one he’ll slip through our fingers. Lour fij 


I 

ii 
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into Ma Kelly’s unless there’s some reason. What s mor 
we'd have to advertise our presence for some time beforen 
But if there was a disturbance in the club, something 
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a Hght; (or Instance . . . That would do the trick. I could 
^'jome in with several of the fellows here and we’d surround 
' "fthe place. Do you get me? " & 

,ki > • “ Yes,” I said. “ But who starts the fight > ” 
dlric- You'd have to do that.” he pointed out apologetically. 
‘All our people are known. It’s only an idea, mind von. 

since you're in such a hurry . . .” 

I looked at Elliot. “ What do you think ? ” 

1 He shrugged his shoulders. ” W'e don’t know whether 
DQojgrnie's in there or not.” 

H.w “The only thing to do is go there and find out,” said t lie 
nspector. “ Only you’d have to change your clothes a bit. 
Dr they’d be suspicious.” . 
ib % Elliot smiled. ” Let’s do that, sarge.” 

' “ Okay,” I said . 1 It was not exactly my idea of an evening 
w- but, but what would you ? 

,'ib^ ' 

to® The inspector entered into the game and found us various 
articles of clothing more suitable to the occasion. We 
ibidressed up in these and I must confess we looked more than a 
.r brittle peculiar. 

iVfcyfe inspector was enthusiastic. “That’s just right, 
fiffjtfit right. I reckon you'll pass in.” 

lisf* We slouched off down the street and presently we came to 
an alley. We dived into this and stopped in front of a side 
irttidoor. A naked flight of worn wooden steps led down into a 
ijfel i basement. We hesitated for a moment and then descended. 
At the bottom wc were challenged by a tough looking customer 
who adopted a very belligerent tone. However, wc had our 
stofy pat, thanks to the inspector, and very soon we were 
bypassed into a large room that was filled with human beings and 
'smoke. 

At the far end was a bar counter. You could just dis- 
tinguish it through the haze. Behind the bar was a fat 
^5 j woman. I guessed that this was Ma Kelly. She had an 
( nii3fenormous bosom that shot out almost at right angles from her 

H ? r nose was l°ng and fleshy and she had quite 
bafif* a dozen chins. Her ears were held down by a large pair 
j^of ear-rings that swung like pendulums with every movement 
i't p°™r big head. Not exactly everybody's idea of his favourite 
^grandmother, but she was certainly popular with the crowd in 

.jiafl^e/club. 

’like She gazed at us through the smoke. We ordered some 
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94 tnhle A group of people were 

dnnks and took them over to a table^ F P greES . We sat 

playing darts and there was a poke g ^ ha d a photo- 
down and looked cautiously around police effort 

J 

After about ten 1 ? tcd ou t to Elliot. 

» mi w 1— « ■— * - ’ I 

afiSf «. — - «• 1 — “ 

What do we do now ? picked up our dnnks anj 

sauntered over to the ta beWfc tattooed on his hanSfc 

Frnie was a fat man with loving a h tired an d thin. 

r tTb 

mo°umf r m He° woiSf ha^ made a most convincmg under., 

tak l"my C S' his small eyes. | 

v he filhe^nveSfion he’ was having with Em.e an . 

hands moved back across thetag^ a thk k, grata* 
“ What did you say . 

T co id Pont V 

voice. _.u„r me Clarence, 1 saiu - 

•‘You remember me, v. ^ ^ 

recognise me • in n0 small manner. ‘ M Y ", i{ vtjba 

He took umbrage n n nevef has been. Ana u ^ 

Clarence, he snapp • „ •• Harel 

then I’d have changed it. „ y sure yo u re Cl 

■■ SES knoftattooed on your on , 

Ha Yf N y 0 °” he romed. “ I ain't got nothmg 

chest. Go on, beat ,.t '- didn't get any further. 

" But, Clarence, 1 7 n( , took a sock at me. 1 -.1 of 

“ t £ks sa-Tfe* 
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were I don’t know if you have ever been in one of these affrays, 
e sal but if you have you will know how quickly a fight spreads, 
nolo- No forest fire ever moved faster. The fat man recovered and 
efloit socked at me again. Then somebody else socked at me. 
And a third person hit the fat man. It began to get very 
! complicated and I kept a weather eye on Elliot who had laid 
ibc$oi|k Ernie and was being assailed by two other customers who 
sotf jbined in for no reason at all. 

Inside five minutes the place was in an uproar. People 
r starting throwing bottles and when the bottles got broken they 
threw bits of glass. This rapidly produced casualties. Ma 
fciff'Kelly’s stentorian voice failed to restore order, so she came 
out from behind the bar and started belabouring right and left 
3 & with a chair leg. Her language was very poetic, if you under- 
\Vri stand that kind of poetry. 

[jail The inspector was evidently given the word by his scouts. 
i( jtfc There was a noise like thunder on the stairs and they poured 
j^i into the club. They were very large policemen and in the 
middle of them was the inspector, grinning beaut ifically. I 
think he liked a rough house. 

Elliot was knocked down and Ernie managed to get away 
to a door at the back. We chased after him, avoiding two 
j-cultomers who swung their fists at us. Ernie got to the door 
g. 3 %st and slammed it shut, evidently locking it from the other 
jjjj $e. There was no doubt that he didn’t wish to meet any 
find of police. Elliot threw himself against the door and split 
rif j^ e panel. He repeated the process and smashed the lock. 

' - We flung the door open and hurried down a passage and up 
t /some steps and into the street. We caught a glimpse of 
Ernie’s scurrying figure. We ran like hell after him and saw 
di ^ a PP ear in \° a two-storey block about fifty yards ahead, 
gained on him and were soon climbing the stairs of the 
house. People came out of doors and wanted to know what 
rw6 ft was all about. They didn't use that language, 

^of course, but I don’t know how to spell what thev actually 

. didn’t stop. Up we went until we got to the roof. 

■ £EnDe was just trying to clamber to the next one. He had 
1113 feet over the edge and was preparing to jump. But he 
was pprvous anc i before he could make up his mind we were 
Elliot hauled him back from the edge and sat him 

" Come on, Ernie,” I said. “ We want to talk to you.” 
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" My name is not Ernie,” he replied. 

” Whatever it is we’d like to talk to you.” 

” 1 ain’t done nothing ! ” 

We pulled him from the roof and finally he decided to 
co-operate and walked down the stairs under his own steam. 
In the street we marched him off to the station. A police van 
was decanting various specimens from Ma Kelly’s and poli/£- 1 
men were carting them to the lock-ups. 1 doubt if trade had 
been so brisk in that area for some time. 

The inspector said we could use the enquiries room t 
question Ernie. We pushed him in there and told him to take 
a seat. . I 

“ Always picking on me,” he grumbled. ” Never give a 
bloke a chance to go straight.” 

" Ernie,” I said. " You are telling lies. That is some 
thing you never ought to tell.” 

He made a rather belated attempt to pretend that he was 
an alien of some kind, that his rame wasn’t Ernie, and that his 
childhood had been spent in Central Europe. We dealt 
harshly with this, pointing out that he had no papers and was 
liable to be shipped to the Isle of Man at once. He regarded 
our statement rather dubiously and then admitted that he h^d 
been born in Brixton and had been no nearer to the continent 
than the newsreels. 

Elliot then asked him if he had lost something and E 
enumerated a number of things he had lost in the course of h 
life. These included a couple of girls, a legacy, and the mone 
on a horse that came in at a hundred to one. 

" What have you done with that beautiful bowler hat of 

yours ? ” asked Elliot. 

Ernie paled and his voice was sad. 

” I threw it away," he said. “ It was getting shabby, 
had an inferiority complex in it.” 

Elliot made a clicking noise with his teeth. 

You know that is not true, Ernie. You had that bovjjer 

up to a few days ago.” 

“ That's when I give it away,” replied Ernie blandly. } 

" To whom did you give it ? ” 

•' That’s my business, ain’t it ? No law against giving 
hats away.” He had recovered some of, his confidence. 

” Vc-rv deserving case, the chap I give it to.” 

Of course, he was lying. His shifty little eyes were 
swivelling about like an anxious ferret. I started to pitch n 
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into him hard. 1 pointed out that his next conviction would 
take him to jail for so many years he’d probably die there. I 
put.the fear of God into him. Finally I said : “ Why did you 
try to drown me, Ernie ? ” 

His face was chalk, a dirty, pasty chalk. 

“ What the 'ell are you talking about ? ” 
j “ You were hanging around a house in Hampstead early 
Tuesday morning. I chased you through the grounds, caught 
up with you and then you tried to drown me in the lily pond.” 

“ Me — drown you ! Caw , that’s a laugh ! What chance 
would I have against a strong, healthy chap like you ? ” 

” I over-balanced. It was easy. I know why you did it, 
too. You were scared of being caught. You didn’t want to 
get another stretch. I don’t blame you. Ernie. But some 
people might call it attempted murder.” 

* This sank and exploded in his brain like a depth charge. 

" Murder ! ” he shouted. “ It was just self-defence ! ” 
Elliot smiled sardonically. “ So you admit it, eh ? You 
admit you were in the garden there on Tuesday morning ? 
All right, what were you doing ? ” 

li ain t admitted nothing." He tried desperately to keep 
up his) front, but he had given himself away and he knew it 
iie loosened his tic and pulled at his greasy collar. 

. /H° w * Ernie, I said. " I want to know what vou were 
doing in that house.” 

You re making a mistake, mister. Trust a rozzer to fix 
things. I wasn t within ten miles of Hampstead on Tuesday 
morning. Straight I wasn’t ! ” y 

He went on for some time in this vein, denying everything 
and dragging himself deeper into a net of lies. For fifteen 

“ ke ' ar £ ued - His eyes were bloodshot and the sweat 
was standing out on his forehead. In the end he realised it 

hito hi^ chest. HC ShrUgged hiS Sh0uldcrS and his chin sank 

anytWngon t"me C ” Said - “ 1 ~ thero ‘ But *»“ «»’* 

o Suppose you tell me about it.” 

_i ' °. ka y- But 1 ain 't admittin* nothin'.” He demanded a 

£ 1 25 no i 

n ° iSUy ' rUtbed hiS mou “ ; ’ ai ' d 

that house was e >«Pty. sec. I d cased it properly 

JSL' .■ d 
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and I knew there was nobody living there. I wish to God I'd 
never set eyes on the place now. Still, can't do anything 
about that. Well, I had things set for Saturday evening. 
I’d found out exactly what time the copper on the beat went 
by there and it was dead easy opening the back windows.” 

“ What time was this ? ” I asked. 

" About ten or a bit before. But I never took nothing^ 
understand. You can’t have me for that. There's some in it 
deeper 'n me. I ain’t carrying the can back for no one. Get | 

> 9 9 

m 

“ There’s still the little matter of the lily pond,” I reminded 
him and I could see Elliot grinning from ear to ear. 

“ That was an accident. Honest it was. Blimey, you 
don’t really think I’d try to do in a rozzer, do yer ? I’d be 
bats, wouldn’t I ? I was frightened, see. I just acted with- 
out thinking. You believe that, don’t yer ? ” 

“ We’ll see,” I said. “ Go on.” 

” Well ... I got into the grounds and crept around the 
back.” His face seemed to grow longer and longer. Vertical 
furrows cut his cheeks and there was fear at the back oji his 
eyes. “ I was very careful. I knew the window I was. after. 
But when I got there it was locked. I couldn’t understfandit. 

I was sure the place was empty. I was in two minds.V Oft? 
side of me wanted to blow off out of it. The other side* said 
it was a pity to’ve wasted all that time and then get nothin 
for me trouble.” He paused. “ I wish I’d ’opped it now; 
Wouldn't have landed me in this mess. You can only charge 
me with intent though, can t you ? 

“ Never mind about that. Keep going. 

“All right, all right. I was only askin . You coppere 

think you own the Weedin’ earth. You do, straight. I thin* 

I ought to have a little ^consideration for telling you this. 

I don’t have to talk. . . .” , , t 

“ No,” I said. “ You don't have to. You could face a lot 

of fancy charges instead." ™rl«>t— 

“ But I didn’t knock off a thing. I was out of pocket 

what with bus fares and that ! " -l 

I suggested sarcastically that he should put it down ® 
business expenses. “ Now, what # happened after you dis 

covered the window was locked ? . , t a 

“ I walked around for a bit and then I ^cedth 

window on the first floor was open. Small window, 
guessed it was a lavatory or a bathroom. I m not one o 
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these acrobatic blokes, but I reckoned I could shin up the 
drain-pipe and reach the window without too much trouble. 
Well, that’s what I did and I ripped me trousers doin’ it. 
Finally I scrambled through the window which was a blasted 
sight smaller than it appeared. I found meself on a bath- 
refom floor. All filed and cold it was. Still it seemed that 
Everything was all right and I struck a match to get me 
hearings. What I saw there give me a proper turn.” 

" What was it ? ” 1 asked. 

He wasn t very anxious to continue. He had a coughing 
fit, swallowed some more water and then rubbed his hand 
across his knee. ” You’ve got to believe what I'm going to 

tell you, mister. You rozzers know me well enough by now 
• • • 

“ Come on ! " I snapped. 

“ Well . . . there was a bloke lying in the bath starin’ 

1 ^a s s carcd stl ^ f rd bccn copped Qut and nQ 

mistake I d felt certain that there was nobody living in the 
place. My headpiece ticked over fast. I knew I couldn’t get 
down the drain -pipe fast enough to escape. I decided to stav 
and pitch a yam I started talking, telling the bloke I was 

i h t d lrltruded on h,s bathing but that I was working for 
Jw .telephone company and there was some trouble with the 
Wfesand I was trying to trace it." 

W' My God,” I said. ” I bet you didn’t get away with 

2* ;‘ The I bloke didn 't move,” he went on. "Didn’t bat an 
eyelid Just stuck there in the bath.” 

M Was bis head above the water ? ” • 

. I don t know, he said. “ I suppose it must have been 
Anyway, I soon realised that he was dead. I’d heard of coves 

shinned down to 

Tuesday “ 

.. spniething behind,” he said quickly ® 

We »s having" 51 ^ ** 

I stared at him twice. Yes, he really did expect me to 
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believe it. In fact, he was rather proud of his story. Some of 
the lines in his face had softened. 

How much will I get for intent ? ” he asked. 

Just a moment.” I stood up and paced the room, while 
the constable bit his pencil and Elliot twiddled some string 
round his fingers making a slip knot. 41 It won’t work, 
Ernie. That story's as phoney as blazes. I’ll believe it as far 
as the time when you found the man in the bath. Suppose' 
you start telling it to me again from there and make it the 
truth this trip.” 

Elliot smiled. Ernie was a mass of righteous indignation 
and the constable seemed bored. At the back of the station 
in the cells one of Ma Kelly's customers was shouting all the 
obscene words he could think of and suggesting that the jailer 
had been born out of wedlock. 

44 I told you the truth,” Ernie said. 44 Not my fault if you 
don’t believe it ! ” 

I peered down into his grey face. 44 We think the man in 
the bath may have been murdered. He was struck on the 
head and fell into the water. You say that you found him 
like that, but that's only your story. You’ve no proof to back 
it up. It could be that when you went into the bathroom he 
saw you and it could also be that you hit him on the head 
keep him quiet ! ” _ ' # - Ja 

44 No ! ” The word was spoken in a throaty whisper. 

44 No ! That’s a lie ! ” 

44 It stands up better than your version,” I said. “ In 
fact, it could be made to stand up pretty well.” 

44 I ain’t nev%r used violence ! " 

44 You gave a very good imitation of it when you pushed me 

into the pond,” I said. _ ... , 

44 1 never hit that bloke,” he shouted. I didn t ! 

Straight I didn't ! I wasn't near enough to him I ” 

44 They all say that," interposed Elliot. 

Ernie passed his hand over his forehead, while Elliot and I 

contrived to look very grim. 

44 Just suppose,” said Ernie presently. Just suppose 
you’re right. Mind, I'm admitting nothing. But suppo^ 
you are right and I haven't told you all of it. What do I gc 1 

I spill the rest ? ” - . t . Ua 

44 Nothing,” I replied. 44 You might get yourself out of the 

way of a murder or manslaughter charge. That’s all.' 

Ernie cogitated. The murder business upset him more 
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than a little. He wanted to get shot of it as quickly as possible 
and. yet something was holding him back. What that was I 
couldn’t guess. 

A few moments later he seemed to come to a conclusion. 
His eyes remained shifty but some of the chalk went out of his 
face. 

“ You going to tell us ? " I asked. 

“ Ain’t no choice, is there ? ” He paused. “ Only I 

would, like you to realise that I was forced into this thing. 

If I’d had my way I’d have scarpered the second I saw the 
stiff.” 

" Your second name is Fauntleroy,” I said. " Come on, 
Ernie. I can’t give you much longer." 

right . . . Well, it was like I said. I come upon 

the bloke in the bath and my first thought was to disappear as 

fast os I could. I was just making for the window when the 

bathroom door opened and the light was turned on. An oldish 

gent with grey hair stood in the doorway. He demanded to 

know what the hell I was doing there. I said I was trying to 

revive the bloke in the bath . . . Well, that shook him all 

right and he dropped his belligerent tone. After a couple of 

minutes I told him I was going and he had better call the 
police. 

asked Dld ^ ^ anything about the man in the bath ? " I 

Not much. Said there'd been an accident . . . But he 

^ unH W f nt , t0 f 1 1 1 ~ , p° lice - 1 could tell that. Eventually 
I understood why. There were some people downstairs with 

him and he explained that it was a delicate situation Didn’t 

£ant any scandal like. He'd much prefer it if tl7bodv was 

“j2’ h f en , wasn 1 on the P^mises. And he suggested that 
I might feel the same way about it.” 66 inai 

Em' e S ? n " led ' Evcry man has his P rice - "’hat was yours, 

;; I didtho a ^h" ?thine about money ” 

’kr as'things b got.’* aS 3 SUm SUggCStcd ' but th «‘ was as 
discovered KHhe Ipplted V* 

the ^tlreTn^sSion 111 ^™' ** V °h S ° P “ ‘ ' d • 

into tlie house on Tuesday momlng. waS'H?'?^ “ Wundered 
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“ I haven’t said so.” ] 

“ Your silence was sufficiently eloquent. Now, who was 
this man. Did he tell you his name ? ” 

” Not likely.” ] 

I nodded. “ I should have been surprised if he had. You_J 
know, it was exceedingly foolish of you to come to the house 
when it was already occupied by the police.” 

” Blimey, you don’t think I’d have come if I’d known yot^. 
was there, do you ? When I heard voices in that room with 
the french windows I felt sure it was the gent I’d seen before.” 

“ How much money were you going to get ? ” I 

" I'm not answering that.” t j 

" Very well. How were you going to pick it up ? ” " 

“ He said it would be left in the desk in that room.” j 

The more I heard of it the more I admired Sir Adrian, for j 
he it was — quite obviously — who had done the deal with j 
Ernie. Sir Adrian, cool and calm in the face of any emer- ^ 
gcncy. A man who made lightning decisions, who weighed j 
people with ruthless cynicism. A gambler who was not afraid •* 
of the stakes. Quite remarkable, in fact. < 

" Tell me,” I continued. ” Did you see any of the others 
who were with this man on Saturday ? ” 

“ I did get a dekko. Seemed to be a woman and anoth£R , 

bloke.” 3 

" Could you describe the woman at all ? . 'H 

" Well, her hair was done in a fringe and she was wearing | 
a sort of black overcoat. Dark, she was.” 

Mrs. Christine Winter without a doubt. {m 

“ And the man ? " f 1 

“ I didn’t really see him properly.” > . ... j 

At last something was moving. Winters actions still 4 
remained puzzling, but to involve Sir Adrian and Christine in ■ 
one swoop was not a bad evening's work. I believed most ot 1 
Ernie’s story. He was not clever enough to lie consistently. H 

What exactly did it mean ? ■ . A c . . , j 

Winter had been dead before midnight on Saturday. 
That, was all you could deduce for certain. But there wergj 
many other things that promised to be intriguing. I 
going to enjoy talking to Sir Adrian now. I could put on the 
screws in a way that would solve my wounded vamty. 

I turned to Ernie. \ 

There's nothing else you can tell me ? 

” No.” 
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I beckoned to the constable. “ He can go back to his 
cel]/' I said. 

Ernie stood in front of me. " You believe what I told 
you, don't you ? ” 

• “ Perhaps, Ernie. We’ll see. It still might be the way I 

said at first. You might have hit him over the head to get 
toose.” 

Ernie gave a nervous snort. “ Blimey, do I look the sort 
of bloke who would murder somebody ? " 

“ I wouldn't bring that up, if I were you,” I said. “ I got 

your character when we were in the lily 
pond. y 

I sent Elliot off to check up on Sir Adrian's movements 
as much as possible without arousing the great man’s sus- 
picions. Elliot grumbled that we were working night and 
day on the case and he personally didn’t see why we should. 
Apparently he. had a date with the understudy — the girl he'd 

And" hP d, n Hn-l°rl n thC P*? room at the Re S ent Theatre. 
dTtes h d d 1 lkC W ° rk When 11 got him and his 

We compromised by fixing a definite time for him to come 

2 a [ y ‘A he hadn * d,SC0v ^ r ed by then could wait 
And I hope you realise,” I said, “that we may be 

S^duion." e Wh0le CaSC for the Sake of y° ur bo/lo/ 

you/ trouble/^ Y ° U haVei>,t roman “- sarge, that's 
I left him and got a cab home. 

col/cXepLreTt :r m at another p° int - - 

rikn/y vaniTv Ncf fame are 

concemed Hc w^ n vc/ h/, ZT fit ‘ ed where he 

St s d- s 
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The cab swirled round Soho Square and came to rest, its 
tyres scraping the curb. 

The first person I saw when I got into the flat was Stuart. 
He was making free with my very limited quota of booze, and 
entertaining John by pretending to be a train. Anna appeared . 
to be encouraging him in both activities. 

Then I glanced over the other end of the room and saw 
with a start that Ben was sitting there, a self-consciously 
clean Ben in a white collar and a blue suit. 

Stuart got up from the floor, drained his glass, and walked 
towards me. r* | 

" You work very late for your small salary," he said. 

" Yes,” I said. “ Just a tool of the capitalists', that’s 
me." 

" We’ve got some news for you," he added. 

“ Don’t tell me you’ve solved the case." 

He ignored the sarcasm. “ Doris has disappeared. 

I looked at Ben. He nodded. “ That’s right, mister. 
Cleared out in the night, I should think. She ain’t never done 
a thing like that before." 

” Oh, she'll come back," I told him. 

" Not her. She’s took ’er clothes and everythin'. Must 
’ave done it secretly. I tell yer, I don't like the look of it aV I 

all.” ' ,, . . 1 

" Ben’s afraid something may have happened to her, said 

SJtuaFt. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ben told his story. It was really very simple. He had gone 
out that afternoon after the pub closed, leaving Dons reading 
a book. She had said she might look in at the local cinema, 
but in any case, she would be back to open up at the usual 

“ When I returned there was a crowd of customers bangiii_ 
on the doors and shout in'. Yer see. it was long pastopem^ 
and they was more than a bit restive. Well 1 let cm , 
served ’em and then went out the back to look for Dor is. 
reckoned she’d probably stayed later than she mtended at tl e 
pictures. I waited for an hour and then Mr.. Jennings hem 
come in and I told ’im what had happened. We searched 
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through er room And discovered that she had took all her 
clothes an’ everything. 

“ I can tell yer, I was never more surprised in me whole 
life. I made enquiries around and one of the women across 
the road had seen Doris come out with suitcases and get into 
a taxi that was waitin’ for her.” 

Anna got up and said it was time John was put to bed, 
particularly as she intended giving him a bath. Stuart 
insisted on helping her. He said he was crazy over kids, and 
he certainly appeared to have won John’s approval. It was a 
kind of cortege that departed for the bathroom, with John 
very delighted at all the attention he was attracting and 
Stuart still pretending to be a railway engine. 

We waited until they had gone. 

* >* ^' ce ,| ool< ’ n chap,” said Ben. " Fair caution, too, 
am t he ? 

" He likes being spoilt,” I said. 

The bathroom door slammed and you could hear the noise 
of taps oc nig/ turned on. Ben’s face suddenly grew serious 
again and his thoughts switched back to Doris. 

“ What do you make of it, mister ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ” Difficult to say. Has she 

overgone away like this before?” y * C 

Never. Not since she come to me first of all. Little 

No^he°iinT e n S . Tf* then * Up t0 a11 kinds of devilment, 
wo, she am t never left me except to go to her aunt's in th#* 

country about once a year for a -holiday. But then I knew all 

about and she usually fixed things Says ahead ” 111 

( Had she a boy friend ? ” 

now A n hat 1 kn ° W ° f ‘ ,Course * she use d to 'ave flutters 
a . SOme °* tlle actors "’ho come in Liked 

clbriUes comingin^dout^nd WC UScdto ' ave ^ the 

Tii, ss-js ssst 2 
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lead. And after that there had probably been a succession of 
men. She was obviously not a passionate creature, despite her 
provocative appearance, but if the use of sex captivated a 
fascinating actor for her then she wouldn't hesitate to take the 
plunge. _ ' ' 

An actor was always larger than life, filled with sincere 
insincerity, a trader in charms and mannerisms both on and 
off the stage ; and Doris would find in him the nearesf 
approach to the characters in the romantic fiction that she so 
eagerly devoured. His professional love-making would mean 
more to her than the stumbling avowals of some youth who 
literally worshipped the ground on which she trod. Those ' 
who kneel at the feet of an idol are apt to be clumsy and 
incoherent. 

I turned to Ben. • _ 

"But surely there must have been times when she was. 
away for a night, say. When she was out with some friend 

and didn’t return ? ’’ 

He shook his head. n 

" I know it sounds strange, but it never ’appened. 

" And there was no hint of where she might have gone i 
She left nothing behind ? " 

“ No.” ■! 

I gazed at the battered face, the bloodshot eyes and the 

greasy head. Was he telling the truth ? Or was it lust 
another cul-de-sac of the impenetrable maze that surrounded 

Winter's passing ? . . 

“ All right, Ben," I said. " We’ll see if we can find her. 

We shall need her at the inquest in any case. 

“ Inquest ? Yer mean-—Dickie Winter ? 

“ Yes. Need you, too.” 

“ When will that be ? " , 

“ Friday," I said. “ You won t have to do anything, 

much. Only tell the coroner a bit of what you ve t 

me '" Right, guv’nor." He picked up his hat and eased 1 hun* 
self out of the chair. " Oh by the way. I ncar^, f^vgo 
When I was searching through Dons room I found this. f* 

exhibited brief case which had been hidden round the comer 

of the chair. He handed it to m. The case was old and 
battered. I tried to open it and found # 

Inscribed on the outside were the i imt a!s K jW. f ^ 

41 Must 'ave belonged ter Dickie Winter, 


n 
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5 “ Thought I'd better bring it along. He probably left it at my 

■ place some time and forgot it. Always doing things like that, 
i he was." 

I examined the lock and then forced it with a penknife. 
Inside I found several playscripts. About half a dozen. 
Four of them were copies of plays Winter had produced in the 
past, and the other two had titles I couldn’t call to mind. I 
>• thought they were perhaps unproduced efforts that had been 
submitted for his consideration. 

Ben was looking over my shoulder. " Wot's the name of 
the author ? " he asked. 

> l glanced at the scripts. “ Thelma Kingston." 

1 ° h * ^ rem eniber them. Caw, lumme, yes. Somebody 

asked him to read them. An' you ought to've 'card what he 
said. I reckon that woman would 'ave died of shock if she 
fh. knew the language he used to describe 'er plays." 

"You don’t know her ? " 

• ' "Naw." 

Okay Ben, thanks. And I’ll let you know the moment 
I hear anything of Dons. 

t leaf 1 '.°P < ; l not [ )in ’ ' as happened to her. She's a good girl. 
Useful m the bar, too. Almost look on her as my own 
, ^Ughter, if yer get what I mean." y 

0ff “j° the ni S ht - heading for Charing Cross ' 
Road where he would get a bus to take him home. 6 

fl, PP ,n 8, through the pages of the two scripts when 

the^night! ^ “ “* ba "' a " d ™ 

It would be good to be a child again once in a whil* ” 
said Stuart, as he sat down. " Lot of thc^un'gofes out'of hfe 

* £??? y ° U P™ up ‘ There was a wistful, nostalgic expression 

Ss: 1 face - His were softer than I hadever«en 

" You ought to get a job in a day nursery," I said 
i His giance fell on the brief case. * 

* ^ So' S0 Ct U a e ( 0Pened “ ? AUythm Z much ? " 

Wright?" 8 ’ 18 she — a budding play- 

Possihly. There s two scripts of hers here." I watched 
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Stuart carefully, but he betrayed nothing. Yet that first look 
had told me he knew something. I decided Thelma Kingston 
should be investigated. 

Stuart slowly blew smoke down his nostrils. 

“ Well,” he said. “ How does Doris’ disappearance fit 
into your theories.” 

“ It doesn’t — not at the moment.” 

He laughed. “ I knew you were on the wrong trad 
Can’t you see it’s the climax to the whole affair ? ” 

“ Suppose you tell me,” I said. 

“ Not on your life. Why, I’d be losing five pounds, 
wouldn’t I ? Besides, I don’t think you’ll ever get more than 
a verdict of accidental death.” 

“ I might if you helped me.” 

He smiled. “ You seem to forget that I’m writing that 
biography.” 

“ Have you seen Christine ? ” 

“ Yes. . . . She was charming. She is giving me every 
facility.” 

“ Did you tell her it wouldn’t be a pleasant book i 
" What the hell do you mean ? ” 

I went and got a cigarette from the box on the table. 
" You can’t kid me,” I said. “ If you write a book on VDnW 
you’ll want to destroy the idol, expbse the feet of clay. iou,u 

strip him bare with malicious prose.” 

That amused him. " I certainly shan t do any whitej 
washing, but then I don’t think one should in biographies 0 
famous men, do you ? I shall endeavour to present a true 

picture of Richard Winter.” v oU 

' A true picture." I laughed. That s something V 
could never do. You'll present a biased portrait, but that 

aS hV shrugged 8 his shoulders. •" I’m not going to argueot 
I'd be here all night. When it is complete you ahaU have j 

that out by the time the book is published. 

hL eyesUdnkled with mirth. “ Matter of fact," he wept 

x.: raw: w « 
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chap. Say good-night to your wife for me, will you ? And 
don’t drive your brain too hard." 

With a wave of his hand he was gone. 

Presently Anna arrived. She wanted to know what had 
happened to Stuart and I told her. Then she explained that 
she had had a job to get John settled. “ He kept on wanting 
A .o play with that toy dog Stuart brought him." 

1 I stared at her. “ Stuart did what ? " 




" Brought him a toy dog.” 
“ Remarkable," I said. 

11 T J ... 1 . _ . Pf 


I don't see why. 

“ You don't know Stuart." 

Her forehead wrinkled. “ I think he's rather charming. 
He s got such a nice smile." She patted a cushion and placed 
it behind her back. " I've rather fallen for him," she added. 
“ Oh, you have." 

" He’s so intelligent, too. Did you know that when Noel 
Coward was poor he shared a room with Stuart ? " 

I nodded. I think it must have been a house, because 
Emlyn Williams, John Gielgud, Robert Donat, and Dodic 
Smith were there as well." 

“ Now you're just being horrid." She fumbled for her 
BPrary book which was in the rack near the wall. “ He asked 
me to go to that new film at the Empire with him." 
u How nice,'' I said sarcastically. 

1 didn’t make a date. I said you would probably be 

taking me yourself, darling." 1 y ^ 

Sh* ThlS W L S i an ** am P| e °* hcr famous indirect approach 
at h tLl? Ver T^ 1CVe i ln a ,r0ntal 38831111 : it was always a flank 

f wis concomed rcS mV " Ub < y deVas,3tln G 38 as I 

some s'h V ow ne of e r r c"s, n ance nCd ' hC P ‘ e * UW " 1 Said ' tryil * to m3k « 
you p 1 ” 0 ’ dear ’ but then ' y0uVe been ver V b usy. haven't 
I thought up all manner of withering retorts hnf t 

bhe smiled sweetly. “ I'll tell Miss Pain qk a 

sas , - i " Th “ •- £ e; 

■ I lda«d my C l tair and , ricd tQ b|ow smoke 
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After ten minutes of failure in this direction I went to the , 
phone and rang up Sir Adrian. A smooth-spoken servant | 
answered. Sir Adrian was out and no one, it seemed, knew 
where he was. I put down the receiver and dialled Christine’s 
number. I heard it ringing, but there was no reply. 

I had been attempting to think up a plan of action that 
would get the most out of Ernie's confession. It wasn’t easy 
People like Sir Adrian knew all the answers. You couldn.' 
force them into anything by mere cross-examination. And 
Ernie’s doubtful character was not the best of passports to a 
jury’s confidence. ‘ 

With the inquest on Friday I had a bare thirty hours m 
which to produce results. It was a very irritating situation. 


mi 



•So 
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Half an hour later, Anna looked up from her book. 

“ Would you be a dear and make some sandwiches and 
coffee. I’m in the middle of a most exciting chapter.” 

“ I happen to be trying to solve a murder,” I replied 

tcirtly i 

" You're not still worrying about Richard Winter 

darling.” », 

“ I'm afraid I am.” li! 

“ Oh, but Stuart says it was an accident. He told me aavtto 

about it and I think he’s right.” 

" So Stuart said it was an accident, did he ? * n 

— • it Y T 
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Yes.” She put her book on her lap. “ He explained h 
theory to me.” 

“ How nice of him ! ” • ' • . 

. She ignored the sarcasm and returned to her book, in* 
situation of the sandwiches and the coffee reached a deadloe* 
and it seemed likely that I would have to give way agan-J 
But the ringing of the telephone saved me, like the gon 

rescuing a punch-drunk heavyweight. 

I rushed towards it and lifted the receiver. It was Elliot 

“ Is that you, sarge ? ” . 

I said it was. ■" Did you have a nice time with you 

bl °He coughed in an embarrassed fashion " Matter 

she must have given me the wrong, number of to tot * 

walked in on an aged spinster with two cats an j ^ 

tnU ^ Something must have gone wrong with your system, I , H 
said. 


P 
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flu 
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" Perhaps," he admitted. " Still, she probably wasa’t 
much good." 

" Somebody once said that all women were the same in the 
dark." 

" There's a lot in that," he admitted. 

There was-& pause. The line was crackling and spluttering. 
2105 Well," I said, “ you didn’t ring me up just to tell me that sad 
ira&’j'itory, or did you? " 

a .tc “ No, sarge. But you see, I didn’t have anything to do. 

wtitvi .'So I’ve been working on the case. I’ve checked on Sir 
Adrian’s movements. I'm at a restaurant off the Strand at 
hccr: the moment. He’s here — in the next alcove." 
gttiDS “ He is ! " I said excitedly. 

" He’s got Mrs. Winter with him and he’s trying the heavy 
t romantic stuff." 
chess "I can’t believe it." 

r.” " But it’s true, sarge. He’s holding her hand and talking 

I rep& in whispers to her. And she’s growing all coy and fencing him 
•off. It’s very educational." 

Winte " Well,” I said, " that’s something I didn't expect." 

“ I haven’t been able to get all they’re talking about, but 
I ve gathered they intend to go to the Hampstead house very 
d we {' Wprtly- I thought you'd like to be in on it. . . . Just a 
* - :nin ute, sarge." He went away from the phone and presently 
itumed. " They’ve just left," he said. " Shall I see you 
ioedh - there. ^ < J 

‘ Okay," I said. " I'll be along as soon as I can get a cab." 
1 glanced at the dock. Ten-thirty. A little late for Sir 
. ft Aoram and Christine to visit the house. More than a little 
eadiot iate, in fact. 

1 2?%' £ P u ^ kack the receiver and found my hat. 

jegwiy "l [ won’t be able to stay for sandwiches, darling." I 

fjliol .yoThke" na ° n the forehead * “ So y° u can have y°urs when 

to-night? mC a baleful l0 ° k - “ WiU >' ou sleeping here, 

'' . - “ , P ° s fL bly '” 1 S f d - " But don,t wait «P 'or me.” 
if fat o*' } left . th o ro °m. knowing that for once I had scored a point 

V' ‘ „.,,L a v w ye . d at S? m P stead , about fifteen minutes later. The 
» eaf ' S ln ‘ er / d ‘fi ce was e'onhed in darkness, and it wasn't 
■ „ Si 1 ' 1 1 reached the steps up to the front door that I saw EMot 

* 1 ‘”“ h ” M °" ,h “ 
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“ You’ve been quick,” he said. " Sir Adrian and Mrs. 


Winter are in the’re. Seem to be sorting out books, pulling 
’em out oi the shelves and putting ’em back again.” 

By slightly opening the french windows it was possible to 
hear the conversation inside. Eavesdropping is not the 
pleasantest of occupations, but in police work there is some- 
times no choice. . /| 

Sir Adrian seemed to be searching for something, flicking 
through the pages of the books. Christine, looking very 
smart in a fox fur, was leaning back in one of the chairs 

watching him. . • , , 

The night air was causing the curtains to nutter, so 1 had ^ 

to close the windows until they were open barely half an inch. 

" 1 don’t understand your attitude,” Sir Adrian was 
saying. “ You told me once that if it wasn’t for Richard you 

would marry me.” 7 

I know,” she replied. 

You never loved him,” he went on. 

“ Perhaps not.” _ 

“ You merely loved the thing he stood for. There 5 1 
silence, broken by the noise of book pages being flickea. 

“ Oh, Chris, I’ve waited a long time. . . . Now that Richard. 

gone there’s nothing to stop us.” M 

“ People would talk.” Her voice was dry, unemotional- 
“ Does that matter ? Everyone knows the dance he s le 


* 


4 • 




you 


> » 


"It isn't that, dear. Its Richards re P u ^ tl0 ”- 
name he made in the theatre. When I married him 1 vowca 
that no matter what he did or what happened I would guaro 

“ And for that you put up with a drunkard. A m 
swore at you. A man who sometimes never shaved or washed f 
for days on end, who was habitually unfaithful to you. 
sarcastic about all your efforts to look after hnm He made 
bawdy jokes about his Me with you My de “' Y NoW 4 


ut U won l Iasi . « 

over we can go away. There was of 

a warmth of desire that was alien '? like 

affairs that he presented to the worlcL 

ten million lovers had done before ^ that optimism 

phrases, the old arguments, infusing them with that op 
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which passion evokes. Yet the ghost of Richard Winter was 
sniping sardonically at his ardour. The ghost that haunted 
Christine, that probably would always dominate her life. 

“ I know all that," she said slowly. " But there was the 
other side of him. When he was on the stage he was quite 
different. He was a genius then. He had power and kind- 
ness, magnificence and grandeur. Do you realise that there 
-4 are people who will treasure the memory of a performance of 
his as one of those rare experiences of life. For their sake his 
reputation must not be smirched. 1 hated most of those years 
I spent with Richard. Yet all the unpleasantness, all the 
humiliation was more than balanced by the excitement of 
seeing him sway an audience on a first night. ... 11 only 
he hadn’t died in such a sordid manner ! When I saw him 
lying in the bath it was a terrible shock. I knew' that those 
police would see him like that, would laugh and make vulgar 
jokes. The newspapers would hear about it, would probe 
until they got at the truth. Then it w'ould reach the ears of 
the public w'ho would forget in one moment the inspiration 
with w'hicli Richard had filled them. They would take a 
malicious delight in dissecting him. That has been the way 
with all men of genius. I knew that I had to protect Richard, 
W 101 just the man he was, but the brilliant flame that burned 
on the stage. ... I w r as horribly frightened, especially when 
that dreadful detective started poking his nose into things, 
making out that it w'asn t an accident. ... I suppose there 
-won’t be any trouble over that ? ” 

" No.” Sir Adrian sounded tired, disheartened. “ I got 

through to the. Home Office. The inquest will be held on 

rriday. And the funeral on Saturday. The detective’s only 

a young, over-enthusiastic fellow. I- can handle him all 
right. 

whiWed. S ‘ irred mC - " That ' S y0U ’ he 


' 10 j ldt ' d c T l le J SCC T intrigued me so much I wasn't even 
annoyed at Sir Adrian s unflattering evaluation of me. Tc 

^ lm pJI aS .r? ly A a , Very Smal1 c °£ in a vcr y lar ge machine. 

V Presently Sir Adrian was talking again. 

m,* / T hriS i’- lie sa,ti * • You can t spend the rest of your life 
guarding Ins reputation. Why, you’d be like a nun, only 

much woise. Surely you must see that. He’s gone And 

wa U „t a him ' ali ve - » e cheated - °< « years. g °You c^n't 

: want him to go on cheating us. 
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Oh,” she said, "it's so difficult. Let's wait a few 
months, dear. Things will have settled a little then. I shall 

know my own mind better.” n 

" Very well. But you will let me go on seeing you ? 

“ Of course. Only we must be discreet. . . . Have you 
found it?” She was evidently referring to whatever .Sir 

Adrian was looking for. .. . . jf. 

“ No. Never mind. Don’t worry. 1 11 see to things to-- , 

" But it would be awful if it got out ! ” Her voice was 

hysterical. “ Think of the publicity ! ” 

“ It shan’t get out, Chris. I promise you that. Now, you 
go back to the flat and have some sleep. Heaven knows you 
need it . You can safely leave the whole business to me. 

“ Darling,” she said. " You re being terribly kind. But 
then, you afways have been. Still. I wish you didn t resent 
Richard so. I wish you could see him in a true light. 

“ Let's not argue about that Now you go on, dear. 

\ °u need^rcst.,, was a pause during which I imagined 

they probably kissed. Then : " Good-night, darling. ^ 

“ Good-night, Chris. Get some sleep, won t you . 

The'soft thump of her high heels on the carpet. Then the 

louder tan on the floor of the hall. She emerged the light 
from her torch stabb.ng the black-out. Carefully she fucted 
her way down the steps and walked along the pa h to i 
road I saw for the first time, that a taxi was puHedinto 
tho curb a little farther down. She reached it and in a moment 
|J drove away, the gears grinding with that abdominal angui 

tha " ahfem, "I MS- “ I’m going to talkto A 

Sir AdriS. Listen to everything that’s said because you n., \ , 
have to swear to some of it. , 

t Rlgh iH the 6 mss and climbed the steps, letting myself ; 

Irtificia’/hght^ “achieved a certain wamrth which was 

denied it in the harsh flood of day. a 

Seated at the Boulle desk was Sir Adrian. 
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thick overcoat and lie had a scarf twined round his neck. 
There was a sad expression on his face, an off-guard look that 
would have surprised the many who saw him only in his 
official capacity. 

He gave a slight start as I entered. 

" Oh, good-evening, sergeant.” His hands strayed ncr- 
; . vously along the edges of the book in front of him. It was 
* ■■ one of the Balzac. 

;; Clearing up ? ” I sat lightly on the settee. 

Yes. His manner lacked the usual arrogance. ” I 
am s ° busy nowadays I have no time in the day to spare at 

■ I waited for ten seconds, wondering what was the besi 
line of approach. 

“ Will all this be sold up ? ” 
t " Possibly.” 

“ must be worth a lot of money.” I said. 

a- * ' : But * m sure y°u didn’t comeat this! hour tf 

discuss the value of furniture, sergeant.” ^ 

• That was a jolt. ” No ” I s-iirt “ t\, a u 
c PP c.v A A ■ r- ’ 1 sa a - 1 ve been wanting to 

wh.VE t’ S ia A r, nan ' Some other evn dcnce has cropped^ ud 
which^would like to talk to you about.” PP P 

f' '•tm'&srcsg ;!* 1,00 ““ “ " 

‘ «,ntin J u U ed Vn ■. 1 inhalcd sonle smoke and tl.cn 

i continued. \ ou re quite sure of that sir > ”' 

, “'s as&K»-*“ ■“** 

5 But at ten d o clock Sat urdav y “w* a very good reason for it. 
s Mrs. . Winter «d I y ”“ wc ™ hcre - So were 

Carson.” chard Winters understudy, Gerald 

Tl* i. 
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His lips stretched in a taut line. » You seem determined 
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to pursue this wild-goose chase, young man. You can't still 
believe that Richard -may have been murdered ? ” 

“ I am merely trying to expel all reasonable doubts from 
my mind.” 

“ You would do better to let the matter rest.^ All the 
facts fit in with the death having been an accident.” 

“ Not all of them, Sir Adrian. However, that is beside the ^ 
point. Will you tell me exactly what happened here on 

Saturday night ? ” f s 

“ This thing is becoming an insane farce ! I won t be a • 
party to any more examination. You understand ? 

I leaned forward. “ According to the doctor Richard 
Winter’s death could have occurred any time between four i 

o’clock on Friday and about ten o’clock Saturday night. To ■ 

put it more precisely it could have taken place while you are 

alleged to have been in this house. Sir Adrian.” 

He stood up. “ I demand to know the nature of this 
evidence." 

“ I’n tell you,” I said. “ For some reason which you 
doubtless will know, you and Mrs. Winter and Gerald Carson 
came to this house on Saturday night. While you were here 
a man broke in through the bathroom window with intent to 
steal. He found Richard Winter in the bath— dead. Before^ 
he was able to leave I understand that you came into the roorff^ 
and that you bribed him to remain silent about the whole 


affai 


“ This is preposterous ! ” 

“ Let me finish, Sir Adrian. All this is merely allegation. 

I am not statipg it as fact. We have arrested this man and he 

has confessed to the episode. He also says that he returned 
^ * ■ : A/vlUrf o rorfain Qiim of mOIlC V 


has coniesseu me — - — j - . . 

here on Tuesday morning to collect a certain sum of money 
iieic uu t . ... ,° k ‘ tW true or not 


here on lucsuay mumms ^ ~ 7 ~ . . - 1 

which you had promised him. Whether that is true or J 

does not affect the issue. What is important is that V™ and 
Mrs. Winter and Gerald Carson were here in this house while 
Richard Winter lay dead in his bath and that you, at leas , 
knew of his presence in the bath.’ 

“ That" um’t wise , ^ir^Adrian . I’m trying hard to . h ^$f 
this case" 1 wit h tact. ’l may seem heavy-fisted to yo- but I m 
A - n „ mv best I don’t want to cause more trouble tnan is 

have no choice but to record these facts at the inquest. 
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For a moment I thought he intended to go on fighting, but 
I misjudged him. He was clever enough to know exactly 
when to change his course. He did so now, without the 
slightest embarrassment. 

, " I must confess you have a deal of spirit. I admire 
spirit.” He smiled ingratiatingly. *” All right, I’ll tell you. 

• 4 But it’s strictly off the record. I shall sign no statement.” 

V ” Very well, sir.” 

He still fumbled with the Balzac novel as though there were 
f some sinister significance attached to it. " I think I told you 
, something of the relationship existing between myself and my 
brother and you will have seen for yourself a little of the type 
of man he was. He despised me, you know. And I despised 
.him. I have had to work hard for the progress I have made 
in life.. Whereas Richard has floated along in a carefree, 
Bohemian fashion. Things just fell into his lap. For as far 
back as I can remember it has been like that. I had to ploc 
with my studies at school. He could always find someon 
from whom he could crib. He had no sense of responsibility 
and was utterly unstable and yet he was extremely popular. 
He never failed to get his own way.” He glanced down at the 
xlesk. I wondered if he was thinking of Christine when he said 
|i"^nat. His voice wasebittcr. 

* ’ ” , “ Rich ard.” he went on. “had life handed to him on a 
•platter. And of later years, as I told you. he grew to be a 
source of great worry to me. One escapade followed another 
I had no sooner pulled him out of one than lie was in the next 
.Consequently, I lived in apprehension of what he might do 
to-day or to-morrow or the following year. 

. ■ f k 1 had heard h T c , was soing into this play and I was filled 
.with misgivings I knew what he was like in that theatrical 
atmosphere It had the worst possible influence on him. On 
the Friday I was told that he was too drunk to rehearse and 

^ late n' that h ? WaS nowherc to b * ^und. I began ”0 
C a S ° rtS ° f t * rnb,c tb,n gs- My political position is 

, %?HTZyVy mV, ' t * ^ ‘ ^ 

, at Saturday lunch-time I had a telegram from 
■M thL hmtse^’ mC ‘° meet hlm at nine 0 ’ clock -that evening 

sir ? ” ntertUp ‘ ed h ‘ m ’ “ Have V° u s t>» got that telegram, 

'Yes. It is in my office. You may see it if you wish. It 
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just said : ‘ Meet me at the . house to-night nine-thirty. 
Urgent.’ I came here very punctually. I remember that the 
clock in the hall was striking the half after the hour. I was 
surprised to find Mrs. Christine Winter also here and Gerald 
Carson. Apparently they had both received telegrams which 
were worded, identically with mine. We were all perturbed 
and hazarding guesses as to what it might be about. 4 ^ 

“ We waited for some twenty minutes and Richard did not 

appear.” 

I stopped him. " Who arrived first ? 

“ £r— I think Mrs. Winter was the first to come here. 

Then Gerald Carson. Then myself.” 

“ Right/' I said. " Go on, sir.” , 

“ At about ten minutes to ten, there was a noise at the top 
of the stairs and we were surprised to see Richard standing 

there He was swaying heavily and his eyes were bleary, ms • 

clothes crumpled. ‘ I’m glad to see that you’re all here he 
said, in his sarcastic fashion. ' Well, you can wait until I ve 
had a bath.' Then he disappeared along the corridor and I 

heard the bath water running.” ... 

“ Just one moment, sir,” I said. “ Didn t it strike you as 

strange that he should be having a bath ? 

“ Well— no. Not particularly. . 

“ But the gas had been cut off. The water was ice cold. . 
“ I see. . . I didn't know that at the time. And if 

Mrs Winter knew she evidently didn't think of it. She was 
upset at his condition. She had worked so hard to re onn 
him. She wanted to gb up and talk to him but we persuaded 
her to stay down here with us. Tune went by and atthe end 

of hall an hour I was getting proioundyannoyed^Ifelts , 

Ricliard was doing it on purpose. I thought 1 rwuiarg P 

and see if I could reason with him. I took Gerald Uirson wun 

me and we went and knocked on the bathroomdo . \V^B & 

find that the door was unlocked. I went in ana sw ^ 

‘^■‘You mean,” I said, “ that there was no Ught on in the 

ii"—. 2 awa rJtt&nrz i 

Zl, h™£e an ugly 'Sfom, while crouching on the floor was 
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a person I had never seen before. You will know more about 
that person than I can tell you. He was very frightened when 
he saw me because Richard was quite dead and he evidently 
knew it. I realised that if I brought a charge against him, 
there would be some very nasty publicity. Besides which, I 
did not want Richard's body to be found while Mrs. Winter 
» .was in the house. It would lead to a lot of awkward explan- 
or fetions and I felt she might be spared that. So I told this 
man to get out of the house and not to say a word of what he 
had seen or I would see that he got sentenced to jail. Then 
I went down and told Christine and Gerald Carson what had 
happened. I wouldn’t let Christine come up to Richard. I 
said that we must get away from the house as quickly as 
possible. Then we could arrange for the body to be discovered 
in less embarrassing circumstances. It was so obviously an 
> accident. Christine told me that the same thing had nearly 
occurred on an American tour in a hotel bathroom. 

“ So we left the house and returned to our respective 
homes I went part of the way with Mrs. Winter to console 
her. You see, she was genuinely fond of Richard, despite the 
hideous way in which he treated her and his death in such an 


e. 


y 


m wviviud. ui i in airaiu it does little 

solution*"" makC thC accident vcrdict the only possible 


I 


j* Ji* a «? th » r . a garette and thought over the story. It 
seemed to fit all right. I looked at Sir Adrian. * 

If ^°?[ d £ av , e im Possible for one of you to have 
asked"** t0 thC bathroom without the other two knowing ? ” I 


it 


It j W ?“ 1 L mdecd - We were all here when Richard 
J^ are l at the t0 P of the stairs, prior to going into the bath- 

' U P I to 0k n< Ger» U lH n r Ved Un V decided to go and hurr y him 

V down here " Carson h me and we le(t Mrs - Winter 
f 5 * . was wra PP ed up. It only needed the coroner to 

• taTcS “ and lt could 1,0 dockcted StiUI 

'■thlt Y ?hU U i n ? CrStand a sergcant '" Sir Adrian was saying 
admtl- th mterview docs not constitute a statement or an 

te.° f an >’ k "' d - 1 contradict it at theTnquest if? 
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“Yes. I understand. . . . Tell me, did you ever find 
out what it was Richard Winter wanted to see you all about ? 

I mean — it was surely something important ? 

Sir Adrian shook his head. “ I never found out. It may 
have been just a practical joke. Richard had rather the 
mentality of the small boy who goes round ringing doorbells.” 
He was cold and precise. You could almost feel the hatred 
he bore the dead man. It oozed and gushed from every wordty 
he spoke. 

But why had he not told me this story before ? Because 
of Mrs. Winter and the scandal. That was his explanation. 
And it would suffice for an English jury for whom scandal was 
a sacred, abstract something worse than death. But did it 
really hold water ? 

“ Thank you, Sir Adrian. I won’t trouble you any 

longer.” J* 

He sitiiled pleasantly and I left the house. 

I crept round to the french windows and located Elliot who 
was cursing volubly about the cold. “ It would freeze every- 
thing off a brass monkey,” he complained.^ 

“ Did you hear what Sir Adrian said ? ” 

J . - . 111 . 1 A. 


Yes. I think we’d better retire at once and take what 


pension we can get. We’ll be the laughing stock of 
Division for months to come ! ” #> 1 

“ Then you're convinced it was an accident ? ” f u " 

“Hell, I don’t know. What matters is that we cant 
prove it wasn’t. Come on, sarge. I’ll freeze to death if I 

stay here.” , . * • ; 

We moved on across the grass, Elliot flapping his arms to 

“ We’ve stuck our necks out all right,” he said. “You 
may be McKay’s bright boy, sarge, but there’s going to be a 
nicl old rumpus over this. You acted in the face of superior 
authority, and Sir Adrian could get you slammed. 

"I know. I know. But, damn it I still don t bebeve 


" I know, i Know, ijut, j 

that Richard Winter came back here and took a cold bath at 
ten o clock in the evening. I don't care if he had consumed 


all the liquor in Scotland.” . „ T 

“ No need to convince me, _ said Elliot. lagrfw 


you. I'm on your side. But it's a small point to hang a case 

on when every other blasted thing is against y° u * D • 

“ Anyway, I’m not giving in yet. ( I’ve got to locate Dons. 

She fits into the pattern somewhere. 
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^ “ What’s she like ? ” he asked. 

“ Blonde and come-hither. Just your type. But she only 
obliges actors.” 

ay “ Well, as an amateur, I played the lead in the ' Chinese 
to Bungalow ' . . 

>•” C “ I’m afraid that wouldn't count.” 

^ f ” Too bad,” he said sadly. “ My sex life is getting 
Neglected.” 

1 


se 


r 
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CHAPTER NINE 


as i 

, i . 

it When I got home I did not go to bed. I knew I wouldn’t be 
able to sleep, so I made some coffee, sank into an armchair, 
y and proceeded to think about the story Sir Adrian told me. 
Jt had seemed that he was speaking the truth, and yet so many 
things were left unexplained. Why, for instance, had Richard 
o Winter suddenly walked out on the play ? If he hadn't 
* wanted to do it why had he started it in the first place ? The 
eve of the dress rehearsal was rather late to change his mind. 
Besides, there was no evidence that he had ever done such a 
t thing before. It was trul* he had on occasion been so drunk he 
< Vv^ldn't rehearse, but he had never voluntarily turned in a 
■ part. Could those pages of Macbeth explain his unprece- 
dented action ? 




Again, why had he sent telegrams to his wife, his brother 
and his understudy ? Just to tell them formally that lie’ 
wasnj going to act in the play ? But if that were so, why 
nadn t he invited his daughter and the producer as well ? No, 
there must have been some other reason, and I had a hunch 
that Sir Adrian knew what it was. 

Finally — and this one stuck in my gullet no matter how it 
was served up— was it reasonable for Winter to have stepped 
into an ice cold bath at ten o’clock in the eveninp ? 


. . i iu nave sicppcci 

into an ice cold bath at ten o'clock in the evening? The 

excuse was that he had been drunk, let he'd managed to 

talk intelligently to Sir Adrian and the others from the 

t£Tf, p “uldn't have been absolutely paralytic. And 


! 


K 1 I . “uwiuieiy paralytic. And 

birth at“all ecn paral - vt,c ' then he c °»'d»'t have got into the 

a fin ann0> ;? d - T 1 k,,cw that McKa y would say I had made 
a fool of myself. It wouldn’t end there, either. Sir Ad rim 

P le £santly but he was sure to make things 
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set the official wheels moving and I would find myself on an 
endless belt of a dozen assorted mats during the next fortnight. 

1 would be relegated to routine jobs and that would be that. 

It would be wiser to stop now, to turn it in as Elliot had 
suggested. I could bow low, say I had been mistaken, that I 
was extremely sorry for the trouble caused. I could fix it so 
that there would be no hitch at the inquest, then eat humbk 
pie for the next six months and hope for the best. v 

But the case had got hold of me. If I’d been a medium 
Winter’s ghost couldn’t have clung closer. It was as though 
he possessed me and was sardonically driving me on. I' was 
more certain than ever it was murder. But by whom ? And 
for what motive ? No simple investigation had disclosed that. 

It was different from anything I had ever touched before. I 
Since Monday I had gradually taken a mai-.fto pieces, a man 
with a score of conflicting, contradictory facets. I had 
stripped him down, but I hadn’t yet found put what made him 

work. i m 

Most people have a desire, coherent or incoherent, which is •• 
the guiding factor of their existence. They may perhaps not 
know about it, but it is there just the same. Did the theatre 
eptomise Winter’s desire ? Was tnat the real man, the 
romantic figure who strode before the footlights for two anch4 
half-hours every evening ? 

The majority of actors are vain. Were they not so, they 
would choose a less hazardous, less heart-breaking occupation 
when they see that success is eluding them. But once j 
started, they seldom give it up. They plod on, no matter the 
hardship. Inside them bums a fire, an urge that is only 
satisfied when they are playing on the stage. If they cannot 

do this they are unhappy. T * a < 

I wondered if this was the way with Winter. It seemed J 

logical that it should be. And yet ... he had walked out 
on a play ... a play that would have assured him a big 

come-back success .... _ . ' it madeHfl 




.... 

It didn't appear to make sense. But then none ot 1 

rr l A AmriAiK 


sense. There were no motives beyond the obvaous ones^ jjj 


as 


Janet could have killed him because of the money. 

Adrian could have killed him because of Ciir ^ ] e ^ . 
Elliot wisely pointed out, Janet was not the type to kill m that 
way, and I privately felt that she wasn the type to kill or 
that motive*, either. And Sir Adrian ? So smart a bird 
would have made sure of Christine before taking such a risk} 


V. 
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n [amble. But that he hadn’t, was obvious from the con- 
t. 'ersation I had overheard. 

The /light wore on. That peculiar stillness that is a 
d §atyre of London's black-out descended over the city. Only 
1 low and then did you hear a cab or the trailing rumble of a 

0 reight lorry. I turned out the lights and drew the curtains. 

1 ^ chilly moon was set in the sky and the windows were 
y Seamed over. A weird collection of chimneys reached 
1 lpwards. It is only at night you notice how oddly assembled 
1 ;hey are. They sprawl over the roofs like some prolific fungi, 
i ’ And beneath the myriad smoke-belching funnels people 
| were living and dying each day. I was concerned merely with 
the death of one man. My eyes were heavy with cigarette 
Smoke and my head was aching. I began to feel that Winter’s 
passing was of little importance. I was tempted to give up, 
to have done with a case which was so complex. I might even 
have persuaded myself that Winter had died accidentally, but 
for one fact which drummed continually through my brain. 

'• Why had Winter taken a cold bath ? Why ? 

. • A ridiculous question, yet I could find only one answer to 
it. He did not belong to the cleanliness brigade, to the 
spartan band who greet life with an aggressive vigour. A hot 
f&fch would have been different. But I could no more see him 
settling comfortably into icy water at ten o’clock on a frosty 
evening in an unheated house than I could imagine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suddenly forgiving everybody 
their income-tax. 


True, you could argue that he hadn’t known the water was 

cold, that he had unwittingly stepped into the bath and had 

been so overcome by the shock he had toppled backwards. 

Or you could take the more popular view. You could cloak it 

all with the statement that he had been drunk. When a man 

is drunk he is incapable : and when he is incapable anything 
can happen. J b 

But I could believe neither of these solutions. 

. ■ I was convinced it was murder. But the pointer of my 
^vict ion was not strong enough to stand against determined 

««r WaS little to back {t U P- Whoever had 
Knocked off Winter had been astonishingly cunning, had 

ajsplayed a resource that dictated a premeditated killing. It 
^ut < ?on PUr ° f the momcnt aff air, but a carefully planned 

’ thoughts started to wander. I was muzzy. I decided 
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' to make some more coffee. Just then there was a slight noise 
at the door and Anna appeared in dressing-gown and slippers. 
She stood there yawning and looking very beautjful. The 
sleep was still in her eyes. She flicked on the light before I 
could stop her. 

I hurriedly drew the curtains. 

“ You’ll be getting us fined,” I said. I went over a^d 
kissed her. Her face was warm and smooth. "V 

“ How was I to know you’d drawn the black-out ? 
Darling, why don’t you come to bed ? ” : 

“ I’ve been working,” I said. . ' J 

But it’s so late. You won’t be fit for anything in thejg 
morning.” v 

“ I’ll be all right. Now you go back to bed, my sweet.” 

" What's worrying you, darling ? ” . „ 

" Winter.” + 

She sat down on the arm of the chair. She ran her fingers 
through my hair. “ They don’t pay you to work so hard, 

dear.” * . ... 

I told her I knew that. Crime detection is the worst paid 
job in the world— or almost. If you do it honestly there is a 
hell of a lot of overtime. If you don’t care — well, you can. 

have a pretty easy life. 

But,” she started, “ Stuart said 


< « 


M 


I < 


I don’t care a damn what Stuart said.” ^ 
” You mean you think it was a murder ? 

_ .. • .. r * i i. 1 _ C. 


Th 




’r 


< i 


1 UU 1 1 1V.CU 1 >UU uium •• « 

Mmm.” I lit a cigarette. She took it from my mouth, • 
puffed at it for a moment, and then put it back between my 
lips again. I began to tell her my reasons. Step by step 1 
went over the evidence, enumerating all the facts, leaving 
nothing out. It was an hour before I was through. She wa^ 


leaning against me, sleepy but intrigued. , ,. 

“ The trouble is,” I said when I had finished, . I don t 

know where to go from here. I m stumped. 

She was a little while before she had answered. 

to suspect that she had dropped off. 

Then she spoke. “ What about Dons . 

Doris ? You mean 




I began 
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uoris : iuu Iircaii • , . 

“ Don't you think she probably knows more about Win! 

than all the' rest put together ? ” 

“ But she's so dumb.” . that 

” That's just the point. It is because she is so dumb that 

she would know about Winter.” 


use 
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It was quite a while before I saw the significance of this 
.startling statement. At that hour I was too tired to figure 

^ ^ . was smiling enigmatically and refusing to 

explain it any further. 

So there was no choice but to go to bed. 

jjThe next morning it was raining. It fell in thick shafts, 
c&tsing the gutters to overflow and the wood-blocked roadway 
to spurt small fountains as the traffic passed over. Soon the 
pavements were coated with a thin layer of mud and, as if to 
add to the misery, a river mist enveloped the city. 

llc . atin & 1,1 tlie C.I.D. office is never remarkable but 
that morning it was turned off altogether because of trouble 

2* K, ne °l th * , intake P'P 0 ?- 1 sat a " d shivered, wondering 
, irritably why Elliot was so late. h 

** J 1 * P h ? ne ran S an d Stuart's voice came through. 

' „ J 10 ™ 1S th e intrepid sleuth this morning ? ” 
l . ^ I would be all right if I could get warm.” 

1 last nifrhf See c m t ?j lave r ai f d <l uite a tumult and a shouting 
J . l?st night. Sir Adrian is breathing gusts of fire At least 
i that's what Christine told me.” St ‘ 

f'Mr’ ? CaUy ' 1 said ' tr y in & to conceal annoyance. ” You and 
- Ottnstme are getting quite pally.” 

anH "? ut * h d at S U ? W . it should old man - The biographer 
nd the widow of the celebrity always get together This 

, ^,l ernoon 1 am having tea with her and we shall browse throneh 
t 0 a.;press notices and Edwardian programmes.” rowse.throngh 

•• m „ H CaSC . u y0U d bcUer P“‘ on a clean shirt.” 

Now, now, there s no need to get personal 

you discovered who killed Cock Robin yeU ” ' ' ' 

, You d‘d. I said. } 

.. H° w intriguing ! When, may I ask ? ” 

;• HowdtfVdo it ? ” l a few minutes aftcr ten '” 

" You drowned him.” 

f ' at ^ 

* ^ H^oRe^unlVgrieved 0 ^ 1 !^ build U P a «*•” 

• paused and the line crackled “ A^ le \i y T OU would ’ to ° " 

* T r r sure % 

■ ^ n - Stal - 1 m not one to bear malice. I will teU 


Have 


t 
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you, despite the insults. Last night I was drinking beer with 
some literary lights of the lesser order. I happened to mention . 
the name of Thelma Kingston- ’ 

" Who ? ” 


it 'l 




VY-iiu r - . . , 

Thelma Kingston. The authoress^ c>f those playsenpts 

you found in that brief case of Winter’s.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said. a.' 

" Well, I’ve got her address. Apparently she works asJTa 

stenographer in an office off Fleet Street. She s got a small 
flat at Lancaster Gate.” 

He gave me the address and I took it down.^ ' 

" Now I think you ought to say thank you, he added. 

I snorted into the phone and he laughed. - 1 

“ i‘U be coming to collect that five pounds to-morrow. 

He laughed some more and then rang off. , . I 

When Elliot finally arrived I was prepared to read him a 
lecture on punctuality and what-not, but he just gave one ot^ 
his ear-to-ear smiles and sat down. "I've been worlang, 

sarge,” he said smugly. ' ; 

“ At the blonde ? ” . . , 

He was shocked at this suggestion He expJained care- 
fully that when he said working he meant working. ^ 
last two hours I have been checking on Sir Adrian. 

I looked at my watch. " He must have been up early. J 
“ He was. That's the point.” 1 

' " ^happened to make Mends with theswit chboard .gWi 

the block where Sir Adrian has his fl . blower s 

gent girl and when Sir her fo; 

rly She gave me a tinkle I shah have ^ ^ charge it t( 

1 the trouble she has taken. Eut , ] 


ea 

all 


I) 


;iid. th, 

“ He was phoning u P^ t (1 ^| ;S h n 0 . t Un0W the names of all o; 
switchboard girl said. She ^ i * ernt what h| 


switchboard girl said, zw * t w hat 

them, of course, Jiventua y The m- 

wanted because he left the block by t^ackway^ ^ 

we had down there on duty ^risk Sir Adri; 

you’d told him not in any c Adrian almost go£ 

knowing he was being was there by that 

away without being seen. To t y ^ went 1 0 wards 

B lo o msbury SP °I f oUowcd , but he must have known what 
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"^happening because he managed to get out of the cab without 
ition m y seeing him. So there I was, chasing a cab with nobody in 

•j 

“ You mean to say you lost him ! ” I snapped, 
ripti " I’m afraid so." Elliot toyed with a pencil. " Still, we 
do know that he was heading for Bloomsbury." 

' We don't know anything of the kind. If he took the 
a> ,a JpHible to throw you off the scent, then he could have done a 
snullsprt of circular tour." 

Elliot shook his head. " The last number he phoned was a 
iBloomsbury number." 

d. », “ Maybe that fixes it," I said slowly. “ I wonder what 
ne’s after.” 

w.” Suddenly several things clicked into position. In a flash 
I realised why Sir Adrian was going to Bloomsbury. I guessed 
mipt a whole lot more, too, but in this business you have to do one 
ieci thing at a time. 

“ Have we got a picture of Doris ? " 

" We picked one up last night." 

" Then get it — quickly ! " 

Elliot moved to the door. " I say, sarge, you don't 
tit ^hink " 

Get that picture ! " I barked. " We can do all the 


l thinking aftenvards." 


We started on the fringe of Bloomsbury and worked 

, w . a 5 is J the centre. Nowadays it is a depressing area, full 

■y ?/ laded remnants of departed glory. The blitz has speeded 

decline and fall, tearing great gaps in the ranks of 

,» Dla ckened houses and ripping chunks of plaster from the sedate 
ti porticos. 

It: is peopled with a strange variety of types. Students 
actors, seedy intellectuals, and an odd collection of societies for 
, ™ preycnUon or t he encouragement of everything under the 
j&I'i Spattered liberally over the whole is a vast number of 
motels, lodging-houses, and one-roomed flats. Some of them 
j^Ctoduct a shady business where questions are seldom asked 

3 balS? 7-t 1S - ° m p ivcn - The rooms o[ these places are 
K c *~ ] l,ke . ln thc,r bareness and have witnessed so much 

that they have dcwl °P cd an impersonal 

^ progress through the area was punctuated with 
pered conversations between managers and receptionists 
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in foyers adorned by potted palms. The earth at the base 
was covered with crushed cigarette stubs. 1 

" Have you seen this girl ? " 

The photograph passed from hand to hand. The manager 
a little nervous. ’ " 

“No, sir. No, we haven’t seen her. . . . Would you like 
to look at the register ? " 

“ No, thanks." v 

So it was. Time after time, till the answers grew 
monotonous as the speaking voice on a Tube lift. The potted 
palms grew fewer and then disappeared altogether. The 
entrances became smaller, dirtier. Still the. same replies 
“ sir, would you like to see the register, sir ? " T 
manner too obsequious, the hand-washing too violent. 

My temper wore thin and Elliot was in one of his fractio 
moods. 

“ Let's give up, sarge, and have a drink." 

We’ve only got about a dozen more places." 

If I had my way we’d sing a couple of hymns, bury 
Winter and have done with it.” , i 

" Come on," I said. " Let's move to the next one." 

1 his proved to be an ordinary house with the addition o 
small glass roof over the entrance bearing the name of 
hotel. A taxi was drawn up in front, the driver pacing the 
puy*.n;er.t and slapping his gloved ln.nds together. 

We stalked inside and presented the photograph. I 
expected the same formula, the same denials, and was sur- 
prised when the manager nodded nervously. 

“ She’s got a loom here." 

“ Is she in ? " 

“ Well, 1 . . . there’s a gentleman with her. 

“ Is he tall with grey hair ? " . 

" And wearing a dark brown overcoat ? ” added Elliot. 

Once more the manager nodded. " I think so." 

" We’ll wait," I said. " Somewhere we shan't be seen." 

The manager uiA-i stood. His face grew several shad 
lighter when he realised we intended to be discreet. ^ 

“ Certainly, certainly. Here, I think ? ’’ 

“ That's fine,” 1 said. We sat down on a bench in an f 
alcove behind the staircase. Elliot lit a cigarette and let it ( 
smoulder at an acute angle from Ins lips. 

I waited anxiously. I was feeling elated. Had I been 
right ? Was this the beginning of the end ? Yet there might 
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be some other explanation. . Sir Adrian and Doris in a 
Bloomsbury hotel ! Surely that only spelt one thing ? 

The minutes ticked away. The manager was standing 
against the side of the entrance. From where we sat he was 
just a grotesque silhouette. 

Presently the stairs creaked under a heavy footstep. It 
Jf/SLS Sir Adrian. He looked neither to the right nor to the 
V left. He scarcely noticed the manager. He kept straight on 
J and walked into the street, going up to the stationary cab. 
The driver hurried over. Sir Adrian got in, shouted some 
• destination, and the taxi drove off. 

* I got up at once. The manager hovered nearby, wondering 
what we were going to do next. 

I * “ The number of the room ? " I asked. 

[ “ Ten. On the third floor.” 

t Elliot and I climbed the stairs. They got narrower after 
each floor. Finally we came to a stop outside a door labelled 
with a brass “ 10 ” which had been screwed in crooked. 

I knocked and twisted the handle. The catch scraped and 
I pushed the door open. 

_ It was a nondescript room with a bed, an armchair which 
3? as pock-marked with cigarette burns, two ordinary chairs, 
2nd a wash basin attached to the wall. Against the other 
wall stood a large, cheaply veneered wardrobe. 

On the bed sat Doris. The blonde hair hung in the 
immaculate page-boy bob about her shoulders. Her figure 
was cased in a silk wrap through which you could see the colour 
of her skin. Her face jerked up when she noticed us. The 
Ups were set slightly apart and the grey eyes betrayed nothing. 

* u V v 1 ’ seein S h er * or the second time, I was still astonished 
t at her beauty. 

Elliot had a positive leer as he looked at her. I leant 
against a chair 


*' ® en was worried about you, Doris.’ 
I m not going back there ” <;he coi 




k v 1 m not going back there.” she said in her ugly voice 
S^You couldn't tell whether she was scared 


3% Tr . wnein er sue was scared or indifferent 

ground her were spread a number of magazines which dealt 
^gely^vith fashions in clothes. "Why have you come 

To fetch you, Doris. You oughtn’t to’ve walked out like 


11 


that. 


where it’^doT?'’ ^ 1 d ° n,t haVe to teU everybody 
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There was a stillness in the room, as though everything had 
stayed like that for years. 

“ Why did you leave, Doris ? " 

“ That's my business." 

Quickly I bent over the bed and snatched up a handbag 
that was lying there. I opened it and saw a large packet of 
notes, hundred pound notes. I counted them casually. 

“ Ten thousand quid, I should say. Quite a lot of money, 
eh, Doris ? " 

She didn’t answer. Her eyes, glared, defiant and sulky. 

" Did you get it from Sir Adrian ? ” 

Still no reply. 

I didn't know how to tackle her. I had no real intention of 
going to “ The Bells." And yet I wanted to frighten her. 
The suspicions I possessed were nebulous, and yet I had a 
feeling they were right. 

" You’d better get dressed, Doris." 

" I’m not going." 

" Will you tell me where you got that money ? " 

She shook her head violently. 

“ Why did you suddenly come here ? " I went on. 

" I was fed up." J 

"How?" 

" I was fed up with that bloody bar. Years I've been 
there. I was tired of getting up at the same time each 
morning, of working when other people was enjoying them- 
selves. Uncle Ben was all right, but he always treated me as 
though I was a kid. He didn’t realise that I d grown up* 
She hesitated and then continued. " I’ve been thinking about 
leaving for a long while. Now I've done it. . 

There was a slight hysterical note in the childish voice, tne 
nearest approach to an emotion that she had registered so tar. 
It was odd that so much beauty could have been allied to so 
little brain. She had the stubborn obstinacy of a small girl 
housed in the body of a woman. It was at once fascinating 

and alarming. ~ . »* 

“ You've got to tell me about that money, Dons. 

" TherT/ shall have to arrest you." I couldn't, of course, 
but bluff is a good weapon. 

dressed." I said. “We’ll be waiting outside for 


i 


you. 
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• “ You can't arrest me I I ain’t done nothing 1 
“ Where did you get that money ? ” 
u I promised not to tell. It was a present, s£e/* * 

** From Sir Adrian ? " 

•> “ If I tell you, will you leave me alone ? ” 

“ 1,11 see -” I was doing my best to look hard and tough. 
’ kc ' °t on ^ le back °f his head and might have 

^stepped straight out of a cops and robbers movie. " Now, for 
the last time, where did you get that money ? ” 

' >- There was a pause. She twisted her hands together 
unable to decide. 

* Then she glanced at the magazines on the bed. “He 
gave it to me,” she said. “ Sir Adrian.” 
fc ” Why ? ” 

f “ It was a present. I told you.” 

v " People like Sir Adrian do not give presents of ten 
thousand pounds for nothing.” 

" . ' She was silent. 

I could picture with what pain Sir Adrian would part with 
so much money. Only one motive could have forced him 

. was sure n ? w - sur er than I’d been at any moment 

aC® th 5 beginning of the case. The pattern was becoming 

^sLond Ild thC P 01 ^* of the dead actor growing sharper every 

' You / v ! got * 0 tel1 the truth * Doris,” I said. “ It doesn’t 
ttat ^ er what you ve promised/' 

A ; 'c ^ e expression did not change. 

■ sicL^d wint°; r e to° y ou? •• \ r k c e d. very softly - ‘ ,What was 

thnn^hf Se t med SCar ^ dthen ' Her hands moved to her face I 

SdtSSutl. Instead ' She >" b “k'her 

was going to be married. . . 

ime 1 had half expected it. the revelation still shook 

Wory Z he y trod a U n g , ht t H° f Win ‘ e , r and the KoWen path of 

r f .. ^h en were you going to be married ? ” 

• ^ As soon as he could get a divorce.” 

* h You loved him ? ” 

‘ ke s sss 
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To be himself. And what was that ? 

" When did he ask you to marry him ? ” 

“ Well *. . . he’d mentioned it before, but he finally 
asked me on last Friday evening, just as he was going away in 

the taxi." , . . . 

An idea struck me. " And I suppose he was going to make 

a will in your favour.” A 

“ Oh, he’d done that already. You see, I couldn t ] reaiH 

make up my mind. He wasn’t exactly young and X had to 

think of myself.” , ... „ * fllA 

The childish simplicity of it ! She cared noting for the 

aura of greatness which surrounded Winter. She “W? 
wanted money to buy toys— dresses, furs visits to petm 
palace. It smacked more of the barter of the native than the 

guile of the gold-digger. „ 

“ Did Ben know about this ? , . , . 

“ No ... I didn’t tell him. He’d have tried to sto 

me.” , . •> 

“ Did vou kill Kichard Winter r . . 

“ What a wicked thing to say 1 ” She was very shocke 

^Why' indeed 1 ? 0 II Winter lived she married him and whe 
he finally'died she came into his money. There was lit V 

way" si-"; ^ 'hi “V^uinely found hi* 

ji^now you handed tire win to Sir Adrian and he 

gave you ten thousand pounds. Is that right ? 
g " \ didn’t want to cause no tiouhte.^. . I »ng J 
and he asked me to meet him. . . . That s M y J 

And you weren’t going back to ‘ The Bells ? 

50 “' Where were you last Saturday night, Doris J 

“ In the pub.” , . . > » 

You never went out the whole evening #l band 

jzt *1 

*\ »» 
vou r 

41 I can't promise. 
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“ I don’t want no trouble, see. I told Sir Adrian that I'd 
never say a word." 

It must have been an immense relief to the baronet to find 
her so amenable. Though ten thousand was a lot of cash, it 
was cheap for the suppression of such red-hot scandal. The 
Winter reputations were saved all round, and Christine’s 
jegend would remain untarnished. 

“ You stay here, you understand ? You may not be 
needed at the inquest to-morrow, but if you attempt to leave 
I'll come after you.” 

“ I won’t leave. Really, I won’t.” 

” Right,” I said. ” That's all for now' then.” 

We left her sitting there, slightly dazed. I wondered what 
would have happened if she had married Winter, if he had 
lived and they had gone off together. She cared nothing for 
the theatre. How would that have fitted in with Winter’s 

- eS * • His <riends wou ld have cold-shouldered her. 
x>ne had no intelligence. She could not enter into a conver- 
sation that lasted longer than five minutes. The actors who 
Jad slept with her before had used her merely to gratify a 
temporary lust . They would never have dreamt of marrying 
. Yet Winter had planned to do so. Why ? b 

What a observed Elliot. ” But fancy hearing 

•Si ^ first t lung-in the morning 1 " k 


chapter ten 

t f 
I 

At five-thirty Elliot and I arrived at the Regent Theatre 
Already the gallery queues were relinquishing their stools and 
standing on the wet pavement for the final quart™ o f an ho^ 

W in fj: “ed. Buskers were str^ggl ng t o £ 

tunny > n the rein but the weather was wanning hands dm™ 

Sf-.fefi""'- 0 ” ““ “ -”>■ 

% So Kt'mSJ Sr’SV 0 r* 1 ” * 

» i lift "»■ 
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Without make-up he was even more of a pale imitation of 
Winter. If you looked at him through half closed eyes yon 
nught almost mistake him for the dead actor. He was some^ 
what embarrassed at finding us there. 

“ I m sorry to trouble you again, Mr. Carson, but there are 
a few questions I'd like to ask you.” 

“ I’ll do my best to answer them.” He smiled shyljj 
“ You don’t mind if I start to make up, do you ? ” j] 

“ Not at all. You go ahead.” ** | 

He removed his overcoat and changed into the suit Which 
he wore in the part. Then he pulled on an old stained dressings 
gown and went to work with cold cream and grease paint. 

“ I understand,” I said, “that you received a telegrami 
from Richard Winter on Saturday morning ? ” ] 

He stopped abruptly, the stick of grease paint poised 
between his fingers. J 

" I beg your pardon ? ” > - ^3 

"You received a telegram from Richard Winter^ oh 
Saturday morning asking you to be at the house in Hampstead 
in the evening.” ' ■ 

He was obviously afraid to commit himself. His attitude 
now was typical of the way he faced life. I felt that he wMp 
for ever in a perpetual quandary as to which of two paths-jw 
would take. - i 

" It’s all right,” I said. " Sir Adrian has admitted it .yi 
" Oh, well, in that case. . . . Yes, I did.” . ..^Jl 

" You went there in the evening ? ” \ * 

"Yes.” ^ 

" At what time ? ” 

" I was there at approximately twenty-five minutes - past 
nine.” — He was more confident, working some lake into the 

hollow of his eyes. . a 

" And did you find anyone there ? ” _ :M 

" Mrs. Winter was already there. I think she said she had! 
arrived about five minutes earlier.” * - fl 

" Was there any sign of Richard Winter ? ” ( | 

" No. A few minutes later Sir Adrian arrived. I think®! 
must have been half past nine.” • 

“ Did you know at all what the meeting was about ? " 1 

"Er— no.” - 

He seemed uncertain over that one, but I didn’t press him. 

“ Now, perhaps you wouldn't mind telling me what 
happened after that ? ” ' , • il 
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i: He was starting. to stick on the false moustache with 

P spirit gum. 

c “ Well ... we waited for quite a while. Perhaps twenty 
minutes, perhaps hall an hour. But there was no sign of 
r Winter. I thought he was indulging in one of his practical 
jokes. He was apt to send fake telegrams to people, you 
kjow. He had a perverted sense of humour." 

Vv “ What sort of telegrams did he send ? " 

. . “ Various kinds. I know one actor who was with him 

E who trailed all the way to Scotland because Winter had faked 
a a telegram saying that the poor man's aunt had died." 

"I see. Right. Go on." I could quite believe that a 
a' joke of that cruel kind would appeal to Winter’s sardonic 




A * 


4i 


streak. 

“ Just before ten, or it may have been at ten. I couldn't 
, Vquite say which, we were astonished to see Winter standing up 
' ron the first landing. He appeared to be very drunk. He was 
a leaning heavily against the bannisters." 
si ' " How was he dressed ? " 

Er — I really forget." 

Was^lic wearing a dressing-gown ? " 

Carson hesitated, his forefinger stained with carmine. 

7 Yes, that's right. A dressing-gown." 

I remembered distinctly that Sir Adrian had spoken of 
Ichard Winter’s clothes being crumpled. But I said nothing. 
3 |fo istake ^ ke ^at m *glh be quite innocent. People who are 
1 iPt trained in observation go sadly awry at times. 

|V Did any one of you speak to him ? " 

K No, we were so surprised. He smiled at us in an 
pleasant manner.". 

" Did he speak ? " 

i ■ % “ Yes. I will try and remember the exact words. I think 
I it was : I m glad to see you're all here. Well, you can wait 

a bath. 1 Then he went to the bathroom . n 
’ “ Were y° u aware that the gas was not connected, that the 

wwater would be extremely cold ? " 





I didn’t realise it at the time. You see, I didn’t know 


much about the house. I had only been there as a 


i 


guest. 

* "Goon." 


He hesitated once more and I could tell he was wonderine 
exactiy what Sir Adrian had admitted. " Mrs. Winter was 
very agitated. She was so very upset that he was drunk. 
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She wanted to go and argue Vrith him, but Sir Adrian per- 
suaded her against it.” • i j 

“ And you still did not know why he had sent for you ? ” 

" No. We waited for a long time. It might have been 
three-quarters of an hour. Sir Adrian was in a flaring temper. 
He felt that his brother was purposely dawdling upstairs. I 
must confess I was a little worried." Jk 1 

“ Did the previous bath episode in America occur to yoh 
then ? ” 

I think it did. I am a little confused about what 
actually happened. But I was always worried that some- 
thing terrible would happen to Winter. We had had several 
narrow shaves in the past with his drinking." 

“ I see." * 

“ Well, Sjf Adrian said he was going to hurry him up and I 
said I would come with him. I could sometimes hand! 
Winter when the others couldn't. We went upstairs. Si 
Adrian knocked on the door. But there was no reply. 
Presently we opened the door.” . 1 

“ It was not locked ? " 

" No, I don’t think so." 

" Go on." 


- 

i 




(a 

m 


" Sir Adrian went in and I heard him gasp with horror.^ 
followed quickly. The light was on and Winter was lying m 
the bath. His head was under the water and we realised; * 
was dead." He was shamefaced and nervous. " You mi __ 
understand that I had no criminal motive in not telling you 
this before. It was a conclusion we arrived at together. We 
did not want any scandal attached to the affair. And as it 

was so obviously an accident. . . ." 

“ Sir Adrian has explained all that,” I said. Now, did 
anything else happen while you were in the bathroom ? 

He was uncertain about this. Then he said no. . It was 
amusing the way tie had avoided all reference to Ernie whom 
he must obviously have seen. He did not know that Enu 
was under lock and key or that Sir Adrian had modified th 
story. Suddenly it occurred to me that Ernie had ne 

mentioned seeing Carson in the bathroom. jj 

he caught a glimpse of a woman and another bloke. Vet 
Sir Adrian's story was true and Carson's story was true, then 

Carson must have met Ernie. 

There might be something in that, or there might n0 • 

I gaze^steadily at Carson. He hadn't told everything, 


f 
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[- not by a long way. He was fussing over his make-up like an 
old woman. 

■ A call-boy passed along the corridor shouting the quarter 

! of an hour. 

¥ , Carson hastened with the finishing touches, dropping the 

R • grease paints back into a box. 

»• X “ Is that all, er — sergeant ? ” 

°}t> V* No, Mr. Carson, it isn’t. During my investigations on 
this case I have been puzzled continually by the behaviour of 
Richard Winter. I know much more than you think I know. 
^ . ^ or ^stance, I could tell you a great deal concerning his 

future plans. All that information I’m treating as confidential. 

It shall not get into the press unless it is vitally necessary.* 

But there are various doubts which still persist in my mind 

til and I want to clear them up before the inquest tomorrow. I 

j^wouM hke you to cast your thoughts back to last Friday. 

T Richard Winter was late for rehearsal. When he finally 

p.) arrived he was paralytic drunk. He was left in a dressing- 

room to recover. . . . Now, did you see him at all while he 
w^s tnere i 


a 


No." 



5 * 

11 * 

H 

VK 

si 




you to think carefully. Mr. Carson. You thought 
?reat deal of Richard Winter, didn’t you ? " b 

" Well . . .” he began and then stopped. 

art a S ^ Ut U a , nothcr w ^y. You considered him a great 
actor andyou are desperately fond of the theatre ? " 6 

" Right now. This is how I see it. Richard Winter had 
been away for three years from the stage. He was making a 
come-back. You had been with him for a lonfiTme ® I 
suggest you would be anxious when you saw him so verv 

lights . . ‘ S ," eart Md SOul must have hee” behind the foot- 

"Stop!” Carson held up his hand. He was trembling. 


i 
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Under the grease-paint his features were tense. Was it anger, 

° F he repeated. “ I can't bear to talk of it any 

m ° F " Tim\^hort U,,I lTaid ? bluntly. “ You must tell me what- 

eve r you know. ^^ hing .. ^ with hi* 

dressing-gown and wrenched it off in a clumsy fashiotfl 
splitting it under one of the sleeves. 

P I smiled at him. “ There's no need to get so agitated. 
Wherever I go people are scared that I will discover somettung 
about Rich^d Winter that they feel I ought never to know 
I think they are frightened lest I might destroy the^dol. I 

don’t want to do that, Mr. Carsom I ^ ^ ,m { a< J h f ^ 
times. For me that is enough. He gave one of- them ^ 

me ^°i r lo n nde n r y ’ W s a aId Carson. " if I dare tell you. You see. I 

haV * You “til. me.” I kept my eyes on him. 
promise you the information shall not be used unless 

absolutely necessary." powder into his 

j* % £r,szr ‘jk aw - . 

tEffiSTU - *4 

have been in the theatre. ^ 

" They weren’t, you know. That is. if he had a heart or a 

■n «. - B~ * y.. — '"■( 

aSk " 1 He hated the theatre 1 That’s plain enough for you. 
iSn,t But he w*s such a genius of a" actor." ^ 



I I 


V I know." Carson placed his hands ^ the^ben^ 

“ That's what makes lt 50 dre ^ s * * n t my life in it. I 
theatre since I was ou^^ • ^ hay e trie d very hard to be 
have had no othe , rate i y to be a star. Not for the 
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feeling of fulfilment you get from it. I have studied pains- 
takingly. . . . But a long time ago I knew I would never get 
what I wanted. I would never reach the top. 

" Yet Winter had all those things I wanted so desperately 
and he didn’t give a damn for them. He had talent, genius, 
call it what you will. He couldn’t help being brilliant. He 
was a born actor. And he hated the stage ! A thing that 
.frould take others hours to work out he did by instinct. In 
Shakespeare half the time he scarcely knew what his lines 
meant. But he said them magnificently ! " 

The bitterness in his voice grew stronger. “ I have 
watched him for years. He used to make fun of me and my 
love for the theatre. He liked to shock me, to show me how 
little he cared for the stage. When audiences clapped him he 
despised them. ‘ Damn lot of fools ! ’ he'd say. 

" He didn’t like theatre people, cither, lie avoided them 
as much as he could. And he was scathing about their puny 
attempts to match his brilliance. You see, they had to work 
terribly hard to do what he did naturally. He was vain of 
course. But his vanity took the form of indifference. He 
loved to show off to people, to make them see how con- 
temptuous he was of the art which had made him famous ” 

- I was getting near the truth at last. Winter was losing 
his final wrapping of tinfoil. “ But why was he like that ? ” 
I asked. 

mi ?? rSon Was S azin § fi . xedl y at the rough wood of the bench. 
All the pent-up repressions of his life were sweeping through 

TT„ ^ ^ , - , . Cd being common. 

He made a cult of ignorance and laughed at anything at all 

intelligent or highbrow. He hardly ever read a book. He 

loathed mixing with people who discussed art and literature. 

He was only happy among the lowest grade of humanity! 

Sometimes when he went off on one of his blinds, we would 

find him in a inking den talking to just anybody. He was 

mide in mind and body. I think he felt uncomfortable in the 

>° f m ° re i c ^ tur T ed . P^Pk- At least, that is the 
1 f ev °l ved - is the only way I can explain his 

to A h h- f wi natkig i women wh ° ^ their 

SJXx “ “ h Ch ~™' v » * 

-5SWS ‘MS 
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smutty story to an admiring group ot labourers. I glimpsed 
now why he had stuck to Ben all these years. He was at i 
home m the " Bells." It was the atmosphere he understood, 
the atmosphere he liked. No wonder he hated Christine 
who tried to glorify the very thing he held in contempt ! 
How he must have loathed that Louis XIV salon and the 
leather-bound hrench classics ! And his daughter’s enthusiasm 
for the theatre must have destroyed all his parental aflectidfi 
for her. That much was clear. • 

But why did he go on ? Why didn’t he leave the 
stage ? ” 

I ve thought of that, too. I’ve often wondered what 
talent is. I hey say that genius is an urge that drives a man ^ 
on. I m sure that Winter had such an urge inside him. I 1 
think it drove him on, despite his emotional reactions, despite his 
hatred of the theatre. I think it haunted him. I don’t think J 
he could shake it off. He was a man continually in conflict, 
fighting his own talent. ” 

“ Have you any proof of that ? " . . .] 

He nodded. “ You were asking about last Friday. 
Well, when he came in drunk I feared very much for the play. 

I have a great affection for Janet and I wanted her young man^J 
to have a success. They took him to the dressing-room, auJJ?, 
after a while I went along to see if I could talk to him. He ) 
had come round a bit and he glared at me. ‘ What does little 
Gerry want ? ’ he asked. ‘ You’ve got to pull yourself 
together,’ I said. ‘ You must. You owe it to Janet.’ He 
thought that was funny. He laughed so much I thought he 
was going to be sick. Then he vent on : ‘ To hell with Janet I 
To hell with the whole damn bunch of ’em I I’m through, 
Gerry. Through, see ! ’ 

I couldn’t understand what he was talking about. Then 


i 


it 


A 


he produced two envelopes. In each was a page of Macbeth, y 


He showed them to me. 4 Some bloody fool is trying to make 
me nervous/ he roared. You see, he had only appeared in J 
Macbeth once and that was many years ago. One night he^L 
went on the stage and I think he was more drunk than usual. 
Anyhow, he dried completely. He couldn’t remember a lioi. 

It was the only moment when his vanity was shaken. We 
covered it up as best as we could and after ten minutes he was 
his normal self. He never did Macbeth again. 

“ He pushed the pages of Macbeth under my nose. * I’m 
through, Gerry. Whatever well-wisher sent these damn notes 
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has hit the nail right on the head 1 ' He smiled and I couldn't 
understand what he meant. 

“ ‘ Do you recall what happened in Macbeth ? ' he asked. 
I said I did. ' Well,’ he said, ' it’s happened again. This 
time it's permanent. My memory’s gone. I can’t remember 
a line of that damn silly play this morning ! ' 

* “ I was shocked. 1 told him that it would get better if he 
v«ad a rest. I said I would help him to memorise the lines. I 
reminded him. that Ellen Terry had suffered from the same 
thing, but that she had overcome the difficulty. 

” Then he burst out laughing. ’ l don’t want to be 
helped ! ’ he shouted. ’ I’ve waited and waited and waited 
tor the moment when I could leave the bloody theatre for 
good. At last it has come. Now my conscience is free. If I 
l ' can,t remember lines I can’t act ! Don’t you see, Gerry I’m 
» through ! ’ 

. ” I honestly believe that his memory w.'is bad. The urge 

, his tah*nt was too strong inside him to be appeased by a 
false excuse. But, faced with this ultimatum, it had to give 
way to the other half of him. The battle was over. 

" I did my best to dissuade him. I flattered him. I told 
him what a great position he held, how there was no one to 
rake his place. But he WQuIdn’t listen. He had got what he 
wanted. He was like a man who has been let out of prison 
, alter serving a life sentence. 

. ‘‘ You can imagine how I telt. All my lite I had yearned 

I to be even halt as bnlliant as he was. I was bitterly angry. 

I knew that no one would shake him from his decision He 
would never appear on a stage again. Richard Winter, one of 
the greatest actors in the world, was* walking out and it was 
terrible to see the pleasure it gave him. I couldn’t stand it 
( a . n y ™ ore - 1 ,eft ,ho dressing-room and went to get a drink to 
f Stea ^>' 1 came *>ack an hour later he bad gone.” 

oneself to the new vistas it opened up. Carson was glancing at 
* his watch. It was practically time for him to go on 8 

Dowm in the auditorium the audience would l>e sliding into 
■ r seats. A glow of light would show at the bottom of he 

h F WK t,y thG canncd would fade out a,m 
amid a hush the curtain would swing up. The play would 

*»•<* “• 

Despite all Ins efforts, despite the loving care he brought to 
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liis art, his performance would be no more than mediocre. 
Had Winter have been watching from the wings he would have 
laughed sardonically. It was the sort of joke that appealed 
to him. 

“ Just two more points, Mr. Carson. First, have you any. 
idea why Winter sent for you and ftlrs. Winter and Sir Adrian 
to be at the house on Saturday evening ? ” * 

" None at all.” T 

“ Can you tell me where he was between Friday night and 
Saturday night ? ” ' 3 

“ I haven't the vaguest notion. 

And with that we left. 

As we walked out through the stage-door I began to undef-1 
stand what Winter had seen in Doris. Her beauty would ■ 


n 



fulfil all his sensuous requirements, and he would approve her ^ 


lack of intelligence. She’d go into cheap pubs with him, meet 
the sort of people that amused him, and never try to make him. 
other than what he was. She’d never reproach him fo;r 
leaving the stage, nor attempt to create a new background for 
him as Christine had done. It was a perfect arrangement. , 


Sir Adrian was still in his oak-panelled office, surrounde-j^ii 

anWr 


by phones and cigar smoke. Most of his staff had left, 
only a solitary stenographer lurked in the outer precincts. 

He looked tired and in that light there was a certain 
resemblance to .Richard Winter in his face. It was the first 


time I had noticed it, and, in any case, it was only a fleeting I 

... 1 1 « i .i 1 1 l J 1 m..1( T 


~ — - - — — — r , ^ i 

likeness. Between the two brothers there had been a gulf 
that no physical similarity could bridge. > <j 

He was not surprised to see me. He told me to sit down. 
Then he reached for a blue document which lay on his desk 

and passed it to me. ■ 

“ That is what I bought this afternoon,” he said casually. W 
“ I know.” It was a will, signed by Richard Winter, < r 
leaving everything to Doris. 

“ Will you have a drink ? ” ^ 

"No, thanks.” V 

" Cigar ? ” ~ < ' 

0 " Not now.” . , , . 

" You understand now perhaps my motives for keeping 

the whole thing quiet.” , . . a 

I met his eyes across the desk. Suppressing a will is a 

criminal offence,” I said. 


I 


If. 

IVc 

led: 

I 

I 

ny,' 

ai 
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He appeared not to hear me. “ It was Richard’s last act. 
... It expresses his supreme contempt for all of us. . . . 
Obviously he intended to tell us about it and about his desire 
to marry that awful girl when he called us to the house on 
Saturday night. I imagine he would have got a great deal of 
amusement from our outraged protestations. . . .” 

,/He'd have staged it like a scene from a play, leaving the 
denouement until the end. working on their conventional fears, 
laughing at them. The marriage would strike at the roots of 
Sir Adrian’s respectability. The will would humiliate 
Christine beyond endurance. Yes. Richard would have had u 
,)**iiell of a time. 

j, And .y et • * • Somehow there was a doubt in my mind. 

All his life the actor had been made to do things by the people 
^^who surrounded him. Ho had been forced into deceit and 
Subterfuge to get his own way. The step he was taking was 
I one he had longed to take for years. It was a great temptation 
to defy them all openly, but was there not, at the same time 
an enormous risk that they would retaliate, frustrate his plans’ 
and bring him to heel ? To save their faces, they might easily 
^ Juc it so that he get placed in a mental home. Such things 
happened before. Was it logical therelore that Winter, 
lor the sake of half an hour’s malicious satisfaction, should 
! jeopardise his whole future ? 

Maybe it was. Maybe it wasn’t. . . . 

I Adr * an - at any rate, was satisfied. 

f » fortunate for us all that he died when he did. I 

' SowpVm r ny + gnef ’ ° nly a decp ^titude that he was not 

firett est to hJ e r 0Ut . h, j pur P ose - 1 believe that the 

* * h A t pp,ied to an ybody is whether he or she happens 

i T ein ? 0r not - Al1 other achievements 

ft Should be secondary to that. Richard may have been an 

f 5 . Uman he ^longed to the dregs." 

weave tS matin | A f °^ tress therein the respectable mfght 
KdS to Sir Adriin J -; U Was natural that it should 

&KSr“* - *- " «S - 

S° w dld y? u know about Doris ? ” I asked 
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Just then there was a tap on the door and the steno- 
grapher put her head inside. 

“ Will you need me any more, sir ? ” 

" No. That's all.” He handed her some letters. >“ Post 
these, will you ? ” ' 

“ Yes, sir.” 

She shut the door and we were alone again. ; -4 

Sir Adrian lit another cigar. His mood was slightly 
jovial. _ .'f 1 

‘‘You are satisfied now ? You feel that it cannot have 
been anything but an accident ? ” ' 

“ I don’t know,” I said. aft 

“Oh, come, my dear young fellow. Suppose we allow™} 
your view. Suppose it was murder. Who could possibly 
have done it ? ” 

" It might have been a conspiracy. Yourself, Mrs. 1 #** 

Winter, and Gerald Carson.” 

I thought he would be annoyed, but he only laughed. 

“ Can you imagine Gerald Carson being a party to 

murder ? ” . | 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ What motive would he have ? ” • 

None, of course. Money did not interest him. And his 
ambition to play Richard's part was negatived by his know- , 
ledge that he would be far from brilliant in it. , i 

“ What are you doing^about the will ? ” I asked. 

For the second time he picked it up and passed it to me. 

“ I am placing it in your custody. Do as you think ny 
But, remember, I shall not tolerate any unnecessary airing oi 

our private affairs in a coroner’s court.’ f 

It was a clever move. Sir Adrian knew that he. CO y 
sweep me from my position as a man swats a fly. I dare no » 
present anything but the barest evidence. . . . unless l naa 
proof positive that it was jnurder. a 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
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Elliot had gone off to make one or two final check-ups, and 

X I walked home in a fretful, nervous mood. Anna and I had a 
meal, and she tried to interest me in a new dress she was 
thinking of buying. It wasn't only the money. It was the 
coupons, she explained. 

“ Darling, you’re not >listening." 

" Sorry, sweet, I was thinking of something else.” 

“ Isn’t everything settled yet ? ” 

” No.” 

” But the inquest is to-morrow. 

" That’s right.” 

Then . . . ? ” 

I m not satisfied,” I said. " Somebody killed Winter. 
I know it, the way one knows these things. It may be just 
mstinct . It may be illogical, but I’d bet on it with everv 
penny I had.” 3 

k. , She glanced across at my plate. " You haven't eaten any 
of that apple pie. I made it specially for you. 

" I’ll have it to-morrow. I don’t feel like it to-night.” 

I left the table and sat in an armchair. Anna cleared 
away the meal then she came and stood beside me. lohn was 
already in bed and we were alone in the lounge. 

• ” Would it help you to tell me about it ? ” she asked 

* , • Yo T u S ct on with your book. It’ll be much more satis- 

a solutlon ’ which is more than I have.” 

But I d like to hear about it. Really.” 

Doris° 1 t0M ^ ° f thC interviews ™ ih Sir Adrian, Carson, and 

‘"‘ n h * ° ther ch f’ r =>nd smoked a cigarette, 
had hashed D °" S 13 ° Centre of “ a11 '” sh e said when I 

" I’m not so sure.” 

‘ “ But she gets the ten thousand, doesn't she ? She’s the 

only one who gams from it.” s tne 

There was nothing for it but to approach the problem in a 
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methodical manner. Routine was the thing. We wrote down 
on a piece of paper everyone connected with the case. Then 
we went down the list. It was a slow business, and it did not 
get us much further. 


Then we outlined Winter's movements from the morning 
he had arrived drunk to the time when his body had been 
discovered in the bath. 

I could see his entry into the theatre, incapably drunk. 
The muttered conversations, the whispered gossip among the 
other members of the cast. Then the cancellation of the 
rehearsal for that morning. Winter gradually returning to 
consciousness in the dressing-room K and Carson coming in 
. . . . Carson who had been through all this a thousand times 
before, who had seen Winter drunk in a myriad dressing- 
rooms, who had stood in the wings for every performance, 
nervously watching the great man. Carson, who despised 
Winter the man, and deified Winter the actor. 

Then had come the outburst. ... 

From that moment, it was quite unlike the thousand other 
occasions. Carson’s face had grown whiter as he heard 
Winter abusing the theatre, slanging the thing he loved. 

“ My memory's gone, Gerry. I can't remember a line of 
that damn silly play this morning I " 

Carson hastened to the rescue. Winter the actor needed 
help. He would do anything to ensure that the theatre 
should not lose such a brilliant member. A bad memory was 
not an inseperable obstacle. There had been others who 
had suffered in the same way. But they had gone on acting, 
successfully. 

“ I don't want to be helped I I’ve wailed and wailed and 
waited for the moment when I could leave the bloody theatre for 
good. A t last tt has come. Now my conscience is free. If I 
cant remember lines , I cant act! Don t you see , Gerry , Im 







Carson had recoiled from this sacrilege. He argued with 
Winter, told him what a great position he held and how there 

was no one to take his place. And Winter just laughed. He^ 

didn’t care a damn. Rage seethed up inside Carson He, 
who would have treasured talent, was without it. Yet this 
man who had talent was casting it aside with no more thought 
than if he had been throwing away an old overcoat. It was 

blU He y ie U ft f Winter, and presently the actor staggered out of 
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the theatre. Where had he gone ? To Hampstead ? Or to 
a bar where he was unknown ? 

. We had no evidence on that point. All we knew was that 
he had arriyed at Ben’s pub at seven o'clock. He might have 
done anything in the interim. Perhaps he had taken out one 
of those little shop-girls he went to such pains to pick up ? 
t That seemed unlikely, for there was Doris. The problem of 
V* ms sensual desires had been settled. 

v He had spent an evening in the pub, probably winking 
continually at Doris, for they held a secret between them, 
i Suddenly Anna interrupted the train of thought. 

A “ What about Ben. Do you think he knew of the 

marriage ? ’’ 

“ I doubt it.” 

“It would give him a good motive for killing W'intcr." 

, • Be n kl11 Winter ? Destroy the idol that he loved > 

No,” I said. “ I don't think he did it.” 

We returned to Winter in the pub. At ten o’clock he had 
left. Dons went out and found him a taxi. He said he was 
! ■ § 0l ng to the house in Hampstead. 

^ ta A*?™ M d ° C ^ 4 anet found him in the bedroom, sur- 
grounded by piles of clothes. Then had followed the scene 

protested that he couldn't let them down. P ^ 

" Can \ i { let * dow » l You watch vie. You won't eel a 
| out °f f° r ihe Uood y thing / I've finished with it, 

: Then what ? Had she gone, or had she killed him ? 
According to Carson, Sir Adrian and Christine Winter wn 

He^had He had , s P okc 'n to them derisively. 

SuS doX te ‘ egramS m thC momins - A dead JL 
o’cig 2Z£, night mtil <en 

the Ingrams™ whatsoever ° f movements, beyond 

some J thi !?g 1 had not noticed before 

night t0 5^^ at the house on Saturday 

did ? . Then that ^Tsirt^ do"? f0Und Wint « 

Anna was excited. 
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would evolve a story to prove that Winter was in the house 
that evening, alive.” 

"That's right,” 1 said. " 13ut the advent of Ernie made 
things difficult. Therefore when l pressed him he had to 
admit that he found Winter dead in the hath, but covered 
himself by the implication that Winter must have died while 
they were all downstairs waiting 1 ” j 

" But,” argued Anna, " what about Carson ? Wouldn't! 
he be too nervous and scared to agree to the false story ? ” 

" No. You forget that in his statement he never mentioned 
Ernie at all. If he could be persuaded to lie about that, he 
could be persuaded to lie about V\ inter's appearance on the 
landing.” 

“ Of course,” she said. There was a look of triumph in her 
face. " Darling, we’re getting somewhere.” 

If Winter had died on Friday night, then who had sent the 
telegrams ? Suppose one looked at it another way. Were the 
telegrams and the resulting scene in the house psychologically 
true ? The idea of throwing a bomb at Sir Adrian and 
Christine might have api»ealed to Winter, but it involved 
great risks. Again, why was Carson included in the party . 

r ' _ . I 1 1 1 t. _ 1 llfAC* InO \ 'inn IMP 


Tlie understudy already knew that Winter was leaving the^. 

« 1.1 . . A <. ff r./d In III Ont / 


X lie UI1UL1 Jiuuj CA 1. „ t . . . . 

stage. The proposed marriage would not affect him in anV 
way. The denouement would be a damp squib as far as he 

was concerned. ... 

The sending of the telegrams looked more and more like 

the act of someone who was not aware that Carson and \\ inter 

had had that scene in the dressing-room an act aimed at 

confusing the actual time of death and making it appear that 

Winter had died on Saturday night. 

“ That would link with the anonymous note you re- 
ceived,” said Anna. “ The one which said Winter died on 

Sat " F And the pages of Macbeth that were sent to Winter,” I 
added. 

"Yes . . but how can I prove anything? Sic 
Adrian, Carson, and Christine will never deviate from tlieiU 
story They will present a united front and as long as they 
do that Winter will have died on Saturday. No arqpunt of 

arguing will shake their statement.' 

St was taking shape. The pages of Macbeth, the tele- 
grams, the anonymous letter. And what else ? 
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, Janet’s visit to the house on Friday ? 

Or . . . ? Suddenly another idea came to me. 

. " After Doris knew that Winter was dead," I said, “ she 
immediately phoned Sir Adrian and asked him to meet her in 
that hotel. That was the action of an ordinary gold-digger, a 
smart, scheming girl who knew her way around. But Doris 
isn't that type." 

Anna thought for a minute. 

" You're right there. You mean that someone put Doris 
up to it , someone suggested she should phone Sir Adrian ? " 

^es . . . someone who was eventually going to get the 
ten thousand by hook or by crook." 

*_,. The tele P hone interrupted us and I went to answer it. 
* Elliot was at the other end. 

" How are we doing ? " he asked. 

” Lousy," I said. 

‘ * J e ^ een t0 that Thelma Kingston woman. That’s not 

|\ cr . rC « n ?™ c - S h< ; s called Master. Quite a personable bit 
ot stuff. She said they were her plays and that she had sent 
them to \\ inter some time ago." 

“ So that's a dead end." 

<"• I i olli . ed her along, pretending I was 
jpte.es ted^ in her dramatic efforts. And the funny thing 

about " d, ° n 1 £CCm t0 kn ° W VCry weU wliat th ® P^ya wem 
u She didn't 1 " X exclaimed. 

t J ler ? ma V .** nothing in it. . . . 


i# 


| ’ f J - v IV. » , , 

There s a hell of a lot on it,” I told him. “ Now T want 
you to do one other thing." ' 1 %dat 

41 At this hour, sarge ! " ^ * 

J waD ‘ y° u *0 ^ and sec Doris 


If 


t 


ivt 


fa that Blocnshury hotef/ fhasH 

aS, h l som “ n f put ^er up to the idea of phoning Sir 
Adnan. Some kmd mend advised her. if yon get what I 




r^^sS5t%ssK> said - " Not at ai1 1 

■ V .. Yo . u .. curb your impulses until VO11 1 va nr/\t _ 


a 


. Wtion I " 7 y ° Ur impulses until y° u ' ve sot that infer- 

j^leasure.'" 1 *“*•’' with a Iau S h - 

fetf- He rang off. 

Before I could talk to Anna about Thelma Kingston, there 


Business belore 
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ame the dismal wail of the air raid siren. It was followed by 
a heavy burst of gunfire and the drone of planes. 

She rushed off and bundled John down to the shelter. 

" You must come, too," she said. 

“ Later." 


u 


But think of all the glass here. It's dreadfully 

dangerous ! " 

" Don’t worry about me." J 

She hesitated, and then John’s yells sent her hurriedly 
down the stairs. 

'Hie gunfire got worse. I switched off the lights and 
gazed through the window at the sky. Anti-aircraft shells 
were bursting like huge red and yellow stars everywhere. 
Searchlights swept upwards. A German raider droned 
nervously somewhere in the heavens. 

I remembered that odd kink of Winter’s. He had not 
been afraid in those September raids. They had appealed to 
the elemental side of his nature. 

What a character ! - 

Once more the* telephone rang. • This time I heard 
Stuart's voice. 

“ God, I’ve had a hell of a job getting through to you. , 
Tell me, do I win the five pounds ? " ™ 

" I don't know," I said. ~ 

" You haven’t much time left." He laughed. " I could 
do with the money. I had a summons this morning for my 
electricity. They’ve cut it off. So I’m labouring by the light 
of four candles." 

" Too bad," I said. 

“ Do you know who killed Winter ? 

"I think so." 

" Come down and talk to me about it. 

“ I can't. I’m waiting for a call from Elliot.' 

" When will that come through ? " " 

" Within the next hour, I hope.” 

“ Will you come down after the call. You can get a 
wonderful view of the raid from here 1 " •» 

" All right,” I said. 

“ And bring the five pounds 1 " 

I rang off irritably. I hated the thought of losing that 
much money. It had been a rash bet all right. 

I returned to my chair and tried to think amid the noise 
of the barrage. The pages of Macbeth, the telegrams, the 
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•*-»>*- «» Ui vy ii Vf n V/ i V i\ J 

I anonymous letter, Doris' phone call to Sir Adrian, 
: what . . . .? 


15 


and 


» 

( It was not a large raid, but it threatened to be a long one. 
Solitary planes roared over every few minutes, and the guns 
grew ever more furious, filling the air with shrapnel, millions of 
fragments that fell back to earth, clanging loudly in the roads 
\*>r on the rooftops. 

I began to wonder whether Elliot was having difficulties. 
Perhaps Doris was not at the hotel, perhaps he was chasing 
her half over London ? 

The hands of the clock slowly moved round. The raid 
continued. 

% } P aced the room, anxiously. In my pocket was the will 

which Richard Winter had signed and which left all his estate 
to Doris. What was I going to do with it ? Would I have to 
climb down at the last moment, admit that I was mistaken, 
and face the consequent storm ? Or would I be able to prove 
myself justified ? v 

The phone rang. I raced to it. 

" Is that you, Hugh ? ” 

“ No,” l said angrily, " it is not Hugh.” 

Oh, I m sorry. I must have got the wrong number.” 

I slammed the receiver down and continued to pace the 
room. ‘ 


of if WC ? t ° V€r a a ? am - Tr y»ng to picture every stage 

f T T2 g * t0 ? Ct in T s,de Winter ’ s complex mind. My 
head started to swim. I realised then that I was terribly 


i T chah n0t T he :„ lf L h ° Ur /^ d « nd , 1 almost fel1 in 

f thinrr" T L dozed of! after that ’ **«use the next 

[ ^ iL^l eVV the P hone was_ ringing madly and I was making 


* a. 4 ringing madly and I was making 

Receiver ^ lt ‘ 1 Sh °° k mySclf and reached for thf 



u r# ^ thought you were dead or something,” said Elliot 
I ve been ringing for ten minutes.” 

„ fony- I think I dropped off.” 

?- bout Doris gett ' n « ad ™-" 

w J? e ,n6 r ^ !. knew ‘ hcn that ™y Eductions had been 
nght. The satisfaction that swept through me was liko a 

Stimulant. I was suddenly wide awake a 

Does that help ? ” Elliot was asking. 


ff 
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“ TherTwiUyou need me any more before to-morrow ? 

“ Good. l . think D oris says I can stay here as there’s so 
much shrapnel falling." 

Yes. I told her about my playing f i 

a she’ i 

dW ::f£'h ! a : ein it t 's e anT i m g id ^fb^ nobody any - 

impressed him. If ever a man s mind ran meg 
his. 


m 


I wouid not have to dose it- in handfuls, and there 

Kjjjt'rjsss. m o5»™ ~ ” *«■ °* 

'“V« Stre« ... . sis, ■ 

25 » 

found myself stumbling over pa when they were, 

when they weren t there ana missing wasn ’t on account 

My heart was thudding ton pretty scared of . 

Of ,he y air raid Nonna Uy I would ha^been p^^y j 

that, too, but I was filled th a knew now who had 

no room for anything else. 1 ten 

killed Winter. were still large gaps in the j 


' I vy v/ • • . 

“C^sure. of course. I 

'XTJXto myUf Uke a small child. I was afraid 1- ’ 


but^hafT kept it to myself like a small child. I was afraid - 
1 m i g ^m"e g steps to Stuart’s place and knocked on the 

d00 f.- W ell, well,” he said as he let me in. “ How goes the 

•) M 

war i 


“ How goes 
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"Noisy” 

" Are they dropping any incendiaries ? ” 

" Haven't noticed any.” 

"Because, technically speaking, I’m supposed to be fire- 
watching.'' 

He led me inside. His chaotic office-cum-bed sitting-room 
.J^as bathed in a ghostly yellow glow from four candles that 
rwere stuck in old. tobacco tins. 

“Rather mediaeval," he said, with a smile. " A snooper 
j from the electric corporation crept in while I wasn’t looking. 

’ I'd been holding the fort against them for weeks, too.” lie 
t down in a chair and beckoned me to a cane contraption 
t looked not very safe. 1 let myself into it gingerly. 

“Tell me,” he went on, “ have you solved the case.” 

“ I think so.” 

“ You know who killed Winter ? " 

I nodded. 

“ Then I don't get my five pounds.” He pushed the lock 
of dark hair back from his forehead. “ Or perhaps you 
haven’t enough evidence to sway the inquest ? I think the 
- bet was based on that, wasn't it ? ” 

We w(jre interrupted by a loud voice shouting " Mr. 

ennings ! ” 

" Oh, damn,” said Stuart. “ That's my fellow fire- 
watcher. He’ll be wanting me to go and relieve him. , . . 
Do you mind if we continue our discussion upstairs ? ” 

“ Okay,” I said. 

w He grabbed a grey tin hat and we clambered up two floors 
of stone steps and reached a ladder that took us on to the roof. 
A man was waiting there, staring at the sky which was still 
being ^plit by gunfire. 

1 11 go and get some grub if you don't mind taking over 
for a bit,” said the man. 

“ Not at all,” replied Stuart. 

W man disappeared down the ladder and we crossed the 

W^roof and found a seat on the buttress of a chimney stack. A 
I dlshevell ed buildings lay around us. To the right was 

r*wieet Street, to the left Chancery Lane. The periodic flashes 
silhouetted the big newspaper offices and cast a glistening 
sheen on the black glass of the Express. It was rather like a 
•giant firework display. 

t ;; Now, tell me about the case,” said Stuart, 
f Not much to tell. You know it already.” 


* 
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/ -That’s true.” He laughed. “But what I’m really 
interested in is the five pounds. You've no idea how hard up 

1 99 

am. _ ... i „ 


M 


Look. If you cared to co-operate I might find five 

pounds for you.” t , . , . 

** But you’ll never get a verdict. Sir Adrian 11 look alter 

Christine.” 

Christine ? ” 


I * 


t* 


Yes, she killed Winter. Wasn't that the solution you 
reached ? ” 


f 


« i 


" I told vou that you would go astray, didn t I ? Christine 
killed him to save her face and the legend of \\ inter the Great. 
You see. Winter was going off with Doris.” 

** I know " 

" Well, then, it’s obvious. But you’ll never bring her into 
court ” Stuart’s face was a smudge under the tin hat. 

“ Christine didu’t kill Winter.” I said slowly. 

" Then who did ? ” n 

I peered at him. “ You did, Stuart. 

Oh, now, my dear fellow 


i * 


l i 


un, now, III v 

“ You killed Winter. All along you ve known too much^. 

•w r » i. _ j f Kit rmilrl DTllV h&VO^ 


about this case. You've had information that could only hav^ 
been got from the inside. You ve played a game. The bio 
graphy. the bet. and your reporting on the death were all par 

° ^Ue didn’t move, but I felt his eyes on me. ^ 

“ Interesting. And have you got a case . 

“ 1 Have. I’ll tvh you u you like. m 

“Do. I’m partial to fairy stories. The %oice 

biU '' r Yo S u'v C e aS llways been intrigued by Winter. As you 

m b m ; 

he lived. \ playwright. You've had several ambitions 

your desire ^^L'ivc you. You cared nothing for the 
fire You merely wanted to use it as a vehicie for building 




up Stuart Jennings 
V This is amusing, he said. 




l < 


Is there any more ? 
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" Plenty. . . . You wrote some plays and one night in 
'The Bells' you got into conversation with Winter. You 
mentioned the plays and he offered to read them. You used 
a feminine pseudonym — Thelma Kingston. Possibly because 
you thought it was easier to talk about them if people imagined 
they were written by someone else. 

" It was silly of you to try and provide an alibi for those 
x ays. Elliot saw the woman whose address you gave me. 
She stuck to the story you had given her, but she didn't bum> 
very much about the plays. If she had known that a murder 
hung on their identification she mightn’t have been so ready 
to pretend they were hers. 

"There was no need for you to do that. I had forgotten 
all about Thelma Kingston when you rang up and gave me the 
ddress. That act is typical of the things which have put me 
on your track. At every turn you have overdone it. You 
couldn’t leave well alone. You were so conceited that you 
persisted in being a central figure in the case. If you had 
retired into the background not a shred of suspicion could have 
touched you.” 

" You're steering very close to libel,” he observed. 

“ d here’s no one else present," I pointed out. " And what 
am telling you I have told no one. . . . Well, your vanity 
was hurt that Winter did not even mention the plays again. 
Finally, you asked him about them and his comments were 
scathing and bordering on the obscene. You were filled with 
a deep hatred of him. He had made you feel small, lie was 
somebody and you were nobody. You took a malicious 
pleasure in discovering all you could about him. Then when 
he was in The Bells you sat and watched him, soothing your 
ego with the knowledge that you could expose the idol’s feet 
of clay at any time you chose. 

' " You learnt that he was lavishing his attentions on Doris. 
You learnt too, that he was planning to leave his wife and go 

er ‘ * n a k urst of confidence Doris told you one day 
that Winter had made a will in her favour. From that 
jjpoment you started scheming. If Winter died, Doris would 

W ne into his money, and Doris was a simple, dumb creature. 
She would be easy to handle. 

There was nothing to connect you and Doris. You 

£ld !tTfw h ° ther - T hat was a11 - You planned that it 
Miould stay that way until some time after Winter’s death. 

nen you would descend on her and proceed to get your hooks 
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on the money. You might have to marry her to do this, but 
that didn’t trouble you. 

“ It was a fantastic idea, but it apjiealed to j’ou. A 
murder seemingly without motive. Doris was in a sense an 
accomplice but she never knew it. There was no arrange- 
ment between you. Nothing. Your tracks were perfectly 
covered. - 

“ You had heard about Winter's bath episode in Americ$ 
and how he had nearly died. You decided that this was the 
best way to kill him. You knew, too, that the house at 
Hampstead was empty. I imagine you planned to inveigle 
Winter there. It would be easy. He was rehearsing for a 
new play and you knew where to get hold of him. But your 
vanity wouldn't allow you to leave it at that. You had to 
send those two pages of Macbeth to Winter. It amused you, 
and what had started as a cool, planned murder for money, 
became a game that you enjoyed playing. 

“ Last Friday you were in * The Bells ' when Winter was 
there. You overheard him saying he had to go to the house 
in Hampstead. That relieved you of the necessity of enticing 
him there. When Winter left you did not follow immediately. 


You waited. You were very cautious. Finally, you arrived,,^ 

yof’ 


at the house and got in through a window, closing it after 
thus unconsciously frustrating the plans of a gentleman 
called Ernie, who was going to use the window to stage a 
robbery. 

“ I expect Janet was still with Winter. You waited until 
she had gone and then you crept to the bedroom. Winter had 
passed out into one of his paralytic states. It made things 
simple. You undressed him, filled the bath with water, and 
then placed him in it. The impact with the water brought 
him round and he struggled. You slammed his head against 
the back of the bath, knocking liim unconscious. He sub- 
sided and you pushed his head under the water. . . 

Stuart interrupted with a hard laugh. This is the best 
piece of fiction I have ever heard. It's rather weak on t 
factual side, though. You're inferring a great deal. . jV 
Still, you're not serious, are you ? ” 

" I am very serious.” . 9 . 

Then I suppose I should be annoyed. But, really, it s 

aH « yet to come,” I said. “ Having completed 

ir task you left the house. You were careful not to be seen. 



it 
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you arrived back here pericci ly sale, uni nad finished. 
There was nothing more for von to do hut to sit back and 
: wait . 

I 

* ‘‘Had you done that, we wouldn't Ik* sitting on tins roof 
to-night and I wouldn’t be telling you 1 1 1 is. 

“ But, once more, you couldn’t leave well alone. You liked 
the sense of power the crime gave you. It reined dull to 
j.fe low and wait. \ ou wanted to move the characters around 
“ at ? *>it, to make them come and go at your bidding. So V ou 

>j 2 | c t? nc A ei , ved thc ldea °f scndin S telegrams to Winter's brother 
wa Adn ‘Y n ’, t0 Christine, and to Gerald Carson. You wanted 
our *° “ nd " on Saturday night. 

1 to M l 11 ''' 0rkcd out ^° tler tlian you imagined. Christine was 
-nn * fi , rst \° ( arnv ®* She found her husband dead and she was 

niltl ni/N L \ .1 - - . 1 


.1 

?nr. 

; the 


'OU , \r T v ~‘ ,v ' •«-* UUMMIIU cieau aim she was 

lev* d ^adful panic. Sir Adrian came to her rescue. He fixed 

* Jul all hi fnr hor mnl"nn /\n* 1 . _ 1 • 


h fn th f ° r h i Cr ° Ut ll,at Wintcr hnd heen scon alive 

the house by all three of them. Each agreed to the false 

Kdy USe ^ WQS fri * htencd of Mm dragged into the 
It Again * ** was tIlc Clle t0 stop. But you wouldn’t accept 
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r You were dying to tell somebody how clever you’d been 
M co„ r se y° u couldn’t do that . So you sa, isfied your urge by 
tilling on me and by reporting on the dealh. You enmved 

m6 , f m u, t0 • The BAh - 11 was all you could do Vo "to 

{loalTnf n ^ Ur - in? 0Ut tlle truth Vou took refuge under !i 
f Cloak of omniscience, purposely trying to mvstifv mo v 

longed to talk about winter and yon gfvernV U.cVssSancVof 
^our extensive knowledge of the man It rMHn't 

C C ;^° you went *£&%*£* S^'JV ’SHt 
e the°cVamyou £d2Stai ^ bU ‘ damninf; When a < 1 ' 1 " 1 

pected! A^y^acUng litaS 'T “ >° U 

3» y TuZfC" r d * 4? 

suggested that she telephone 0 ^Adrian ^Sh ™ 8 h<!r Up 

awatafcteSSjS.v'S 

The other stupid thing you did was sending me that 
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- anonymous note saying that Winter died on Saturday. It 
was pointless but it fitted in with this terrible urgejof n 
wanting to be left out of anything, of overdoing all yo 
effects. Betting me five pounds on the case was another 
unnecessary action, but I expect it gave you a great kick.” 
stopped speaking and watched him. 


The raid was petering out. The planes were fewer aad 
gunfire was spaced between longer periods of quiet. fit 

1 % • • A# • 


ft. 


the gunfire was spaced between longer periods of quiet, 
had been a very small affair. 

“ Is that all ? ” he asked presently. " It’s not exactly a 
case, is it ? ” Calmly he lit a cigarette. “ It would nevi 
stand up in a court. Just as well for me.” 

" It won’t stand up at this minute, but there’s plenty 
time.”. . fp 

" But the inquest is to-morrow morning.” 

” I can get an open verdict if I fight for it. I don’t min 
being called over the coals for doing so, either. Then I 
make investigations at my leisure. Slowly I can strengt 
my case until it’s cast iron, imtil there isn't a loophole le 
And you won’t be able to do a thing about it. Because 
there’ll only be the two of us who know the truth.” is 

“ It all sounds very melodramatic.” f: 

" You won’t be able to touch me with libel because* 
shan’t divulge any information until everything’s complete. 
It might take a year. It might take two. Always haunting 
you will be the knowledge that I am gradually catching up. • 
And you won't have the ten thousand to build a legal wall for 
yourself, because I'll keep an eye on Doris as well. It will be 
a sort of slow march to the gallows. . . .” 

That rang a bell. He shivered. 

“ ft's cold,” he said, getting up and walking a few paces. 

No more words were spoken for several minutes. I sat on 
the brick buttress.- He stood a little distance away. 




Presently he turned. " You don't think you can get away 
with this bluff, do you ? You're just mad because you can'tr 
q rav and vouYe trving to frame it on to me.” / 


get a case and you're trying to frame it on to me. . / T 

He was a dim figure in the half-light that was gradujglj 

giving place to the dawn. W 

I didn't answer him. 

" I can prove that I didn't kill Winter. I'll show you 
something that I didn’t intend to show anyone. Here a 

moment.” . . , . , . ,. . . 

I walked over to him. He fumbled m his pocket. 


la 
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H ' Suddenly his hand shot out and caught my arm. Too 
Mate I realised his 'scheme. He meant to push me off the roof. 

S woa,,d P lun S e t0 m y death ^ the street below and it would 
anofobe considered an accident. I could almost visualise the hcad- 

“■ FIREWATCHER FALLS FROM ROOF. 

I felt myself slipping forward. The guttered edge of the 
rer&too|came into view, and I was still moving. Frantically I 
ift. OMt out my arms to save myself. They clawed air for 
it seemed like five minutes. Then they contacted somc- 
|g soft. Stuart s coat. My fingers gripped and I held on 

'e both toppled. Then his foot became caged in min* and 
11 heavily. Catching hold of his coat had stopped me 

going right over I had managed to regain my balance, 
he continued to fall. 

Ie slid /over the side of the roof and I hung on to his coat 

* l‘!Tin^ matena ^ 'T! dn ' t take the strain of a dca d weight 

^ SlEP!? aC I°c S f and the next sccond 1 was holding a square 
: let Uweed and Stuart was hurtling to the roadway. q 

^ ^eousTv the d ° Ct0r ‘° ld me hC m “ St have died instan - 

K .V 

JJ or two hours . before the inquest I was closeted with 
jlfkHcKay, my superior officer. I had searched ' 

d have disapproved strongly of a^tVptd 
Christine w<is in her ^lorv l » . . 

ftiSSSS - i :£l “ " -KM2 


a W 
can’t- 
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The next day John celebrated his first birthday, 
and Lewis came. And Elliot brought Doris. She 
vacant as usual, but Janet was quite sweet to her. 
was no doubt she had taken a fancy to Elliot. He to] 
that he was teaching her the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
in all other departments I gathered she was well 
standard. In tact, he told me that . . . t But no. 
says it’s not fit for repetition. 


THE END 
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